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INTRODUCTION 


In inviting Professor Arnold Toynbee to deliver tire second 
series of the Azacl Memorial Lectures, I would like to recall to 
this audience only one among Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s many 
contributions to Indian public life. I said last year that he was 
essentially a scholar who had been dragged into politics by the 
force of circumstances. Devotion to truth and indifference to 
worldly success are two of the essential characteristics of a real 
scholar. Those were also the qualities which Maulana Azacl 
sought to enforce on himself and his associates throughout his 
long public life. 

Maulana Azad believed that the integrity and rectitude 
which we demand in scholarly pursuits are equally indispensable 
in the governance of man. He was therefore uncompromising in 
his demand for honesty of thought and action in every sphere 
of life. Society can survive only if it is based on the principles 
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of justice and fairplay. When men conform to these principles 
they Imovv what to expect from one another and are therefore 
able to take concerted action for their common good. Whenever 
an individual makes special claims in his own behalf, he places 
strains upon the fabric of social life. When too many individuals 
act in that manner, the basis of social solidarity is lost. India 
has in the past suffered because the individual too often sought 
exemption in his own favour. Maulana Azad repeatedly de¬ 
clared that any deviation from the strict path of the right was 
fraught with danger to tire future of the nation. 

Maulana Azad was therefore a stem upholder of the highest 
standards of conduct in public and private life. This did not 
however interfere with his sympathy and compassion for the 
erring individual. As a student of human affairs he blew that 
we are all liable to error and lapses and we should not be too 
harsh in condemning human frailty. He was therefore always 
reluctant to condemn any one in unqualified terms. This com¬ 
passion for the individual did not however interfere with bis 
demand for strict enforcement of standards in public conduct, 
While he would extend his sympathy to the individual who fail¬ 
ed, lie demanded that every case of lapse must be judged on 
merit and be accorded its proper due in terms of justice. He 
never allowed his private compassion to interfere with his public 
judgement of men and affairs. 

Maulana Azad J s scholarly interests embraced the whole 
universe of knowledge. He was simultaneously a historian and a 
philosopher, a literary man and a theologian. He brought a keen 
scientific temper to bear on all his studies and refused to be 
overwhelmed by authority and tradition. A born intellectual, 
he sought to bring everything to the test of reason. He knew 
that human knowledge is essentially one and thus different scien¬ 
ces are but attempts of the human mind to understand separately 
different aspects of the real. The same catholicity is evident 
in his belief that knowledge can never be divided on the basis 
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of race, region or period. It is only thiough the contribution of 
all peoples of all times that the noble edifice of human know¬ 
ledge has been and will continue to be built. 

History of Philosophy: Eastern and Western which owed its 
inspiration mainly to him is one shining example of the catholi¬ 
city of Maulana Azads outlook. Another is seen in the esta¬ 
blishment of the Indian Council for Cultural Relations whose 
aim is to extend and strengthen India s cultural contacts with all 
countries of the world. It is therefore fitting and proper that 
the Council should seek to honour the memory of its Founder 
President by instituting this series of lectures dealing with some 
aspects of human welfare and development and inviting to it 
every year a scholar dedicated to the same ideal. 

We were singularly fortunate that Shri Jawaharlal Nehru 
delivered the inaugural series of the Azad Memorial Lectures. 
Perhaps no one else has been so close to Maulana Azad’s heart. 
None else has sympathised so deeply with Maulana Azad s fears, 
hopes and aspirations. Pandit Nehru chose as his theme the 
story of India Today and Tomorrow and in the process gave us 
an insight into his own mind and placed before us a noble vision 
of the India of which Maulana Azad had also dreamt. 

We have today in Professor Arnold Toynbee a distinguished 
scholar of the western world to deliver the second series of the 
Azad Memorial Lectures. Professor Toynbee is too well known 
a historian to need any introduction to any audience anywhere 
in the world . I will not therefore speak of his scholarship but 
would only like to stress one point which he shares in common 
with Maulana Azad in whose honour these lectures have been 
instituted and Shri Jawaharlal Nehru who delivered the first 
Azad Memorial Lectures. One could perhaps describe all of 
them as citizens of a world state which is not yet in being. 

Professor Toynbee has taken as his special field of study the 
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rise and fall of civilisations throughout the world. Through them 
he has himself learnt and taught others that there is a fundamen¬ 
tal unity of the human spirit in spite of the infinite variety of 
circumstances which has faced man from the dawn of history. 
Professor Toynbees studies reinforce our instinctive belief that 
the history of man is indeed the story of the growing supremacy 
of man’s mind over the material universe. There is in man a 
spark of divinity which has enabled him to meet and overcome 
challenges of the most forbidding type. Individuals have suc¬ 
cumbed and even nations have fallen by the wayside, but man 
has marched forward and reached a stage when he is poised for 
perhaps the decisive battle of his fate. 

The depth and sweep of Professor Toynbee’s knowledge has 
astounded and delighted his readers. What is of even greater 
human value is his deep sympathy with man’s endeavour for a 
better life. Man’s march towards civilisation has been charac¬ 
terised by the demolition of barriers and widening of sympa¬ 
thies. Today man has reached a stage where physical obstacles 
to human unity have been almost overcome and he has only to 
take die imaginative leap forward which would overcome the 
last psychological barrier. There is almost a prophetic note in 
the sincerity and devotion with which Professor Toynbee urges 
upon man the need of imaginative and intellectual union of the 
world. 

\ 

We are very happy that Professor Toynbee has taken as his 
theme India’s contribution to the unification of the world. In 
some ways, India is a meeting place of the thought currents of 
men of all races and regions. The long association of India with 
the British Empire was a political and economic misfortune but 
it also led to the inter-penetration of eastern and western thought 
in a way of which there is perhaps no parallel elsewhere in the 
world. An educated westerner is normally conscious only of his 
indebtedness to die Hellenic and the Hebraic traditions. A few 
may have some idea of the contribution of the Arab mind dur- 
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ing the middle ages but there is an insufficient awareness of Eu¬ 
rope’s indebtedness to India and the eastern world. The same 
limitation of the sense of obligation marks the intellectual atti¬ 
tude of many persons in other oriental countries. By contrast, 
even the average educated man in India today is immediately 
aware of the impact of western political and scientific thought 
upon his life. Among scholars in India, the awareness of west¬ 
ern values is perhaps more widely spread than in most eastern 
countries of the world. India has also succeeded in establishing 
some kind of synthesis out of her immense variety of religions, 
cultures, languages and peoples. Her success in this field is an 
earnest of the success which mankind may achieve in achieving 
a synthesis of the still wider variety of religions, cultures, langu¬ 
ages and peoples of the world. 

I have great pleasure in inviting Professor Arnold Toynbee, 
a citizen of the world of tomorrow, to speak to the citizens of 
the world today in this second series of the Azad Memorial 
Lectures. 


February 21, I960 


Humayun Kable 
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THE NEED FOR WORLD UNITY 


In inviting me to be your second Azad Memorial Lecturer, 
you have done me a very great honour. What honour could be 
greater than to follow Shri Jawaharlal Nehru? I may add; What 
intellectual undertaking could be more formidable than to try 
not to fall too far below the standard set by the Prime Minister s 
Inaugural Address? Besides doing me a great honour, you have 
also given me a great pleasure, because I had the happiness of 
being received by Maulana Azad, here in New Delhi, in 1956, 
and I carried away a lasting impression of his personality. There 
are personalities that make their effect even in the course of a 
short meeting, and Maulana Azads personality was surely one 
of these. But my strongest feeling, while I was reading Shri 
Plumayun Kabirs letter of invitation, was not my sense of 
pleasure, great though this was, and not my recognition that an 
unusual honour was being done to me. Most of all, I was struck 
and touched by your having addressed your invitation to an 
Englishman. 
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ONE WORLD AND INDIA 


Everyone bears some responsibility for what is done by the 
Government of his own country. One remains responsible in 
some degree for ones own Government's acts, even if one is 
opposing diem. Now here am I, an Englishman, speaking to this 
Indian audience, at your invitation, as your second Maulana 
Azad Lecturer. And I am a citizen of a country whose public 
authorities in India put in prison your fellow-countryman in 
whose memory this lectureship has been founded. They did the 
same to your other fellow-countryman who gave the Inaugural 
Address last year. So my first thought on reading Shri Humayun 
Kabir’s letter was: TThis could only have happened in India/ And 
of course, its having happened, and happened to me, has touched 
me deeply. What I know of India and the Indian people makes 
me think that this invitation of yours to me was a characteristi¬ 
cally Indian act. It was also an act that gave me my cue for my 
subject. Shri Humayun Kabirs letter bad generously left the 
choice of subject entirely to me. I quickly decided to offer the 
subject which you have accepted, and which is therefore going 
to be my theme during these three days. The spirit that inspired 
your invitation to me is, I believe, the special Indian contribution 
to the great enterprise on which men and women of good will, 
all over the World, are engaged in our time. 

I am speaking, as you wall realise, of the movement, now 
astir in all mankind, to live together, for the first time in human 
history, as a single family. This enterprise is as ambitious as it 
is imperative. To carry it to success, many contributions will be 
needed—contributions of different kinds from different quarters. 
One can see, for instance, what some of the Wests contributions 
will have been. The West will have provided the coining world- 
community with the technological framework without which it 
would he impossible to establish and maintain a community on 
tliis unprecedentedly large scale. This Western gift of techno¬ 
logy has been one of the fruits of the Western scientific method 
and outlook, and this, in turn, has been one of the fruits of a 
liberal spirit that began to make itself felt in the West about 
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three hundred years ago. Indias special contribution, as I see 
it, will have been her large-heartedness and broad-mindedness. 
This will have been a gift of priceless value to mankind in the 
new age into which mankind has now been launched by the 
Wests special contribution to the unification of the World. The 
Wests prowess in technology has, as we put it poetically, ‘anni¬ 
hilated distance’ and has at the same time armed human hands, 
for the first time in history, with weapons capable of annihilating 
the human race. With these terrible new weapons in our hands, 
we, the still un-unified fractions of the human race, now find 
ourselves within point-blank of each other. We have fallen into 
this plight at a stage at which we are still more or less strangers 
to each other, notwithstanding our common humanity. Mankind 
has never been in such danger of destruction since the date, 
part way through the Palaeolithic Age, at which our ancestors 
■once and for all gained the upper hand over all non-human 
nature on this planet except bacteria. No non-human living 
creatures—not lions and tigers, and not even bacteria and viruses 
—have ever been so dangerous to Man as Man himself has now 
come to be at this moment at which Man has got the better 
of bacteria too. Man has got the better of bacteria, but not yet 
of himself, and he has now armed himself with weapons that 
make bacteria and tigers seem almost innocuous by comparison. 
In this perilous situation, a spirit of reconciliation is mankind s 
most urgent need; and this, I believe, is going to be recognised 
by future generations, in retrospect, as having been Indias 
characteristic gift to a united human race. 

I have mentioned, in passing, die West and its possible gifts. 
I want to add a further word about the West in parenthesis, 
before I pass on to my main subject. I have spoken of modem 
Western liberalism. This is, I should say, a gift of which the 
West can properly be proud, and it has some fine deeds to its 
credit, For instance, it moved my countrymen in the end to 
give up their rule over India and to hand the government of 
India over to the Indian peoples chosen leaders whom their 
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British predecessors had previously imprisoned. I feel proud of 
this act of Western liberalism, though I recognise that the happy 
ending of an unhappy chapter of relations between our two 
countries was due to an interplay between Western liberalism 
and an Indian spirit of freedom from hate which was given a 
consummate expression, in die crucial generation, by the Ma¬ 
hatma Gandhi. The liberal spirit on our part chimed in with the 
Gandhian spirit on India's part. And you yourselves have signi¬ 
fied your appreciation of Western liberalism by the biggest poli¬ 
tical decision that you have taken, so far, since you recovered 
your political independence. You have chosen to adopt the de¬ 
mocratic parliamentary constitutional Western system of self- 
government. 

This is certainly the characteristic political expression of 
Western liberalism. But Westerners have to face the truth that 
liberalism has never been the sole and exclusive Western philo¬ 
sophy of life. Western liberalism was born in the seventeenth 
century as a moral reaction against the spirit of violence and 
hatred that had previously broken out in the West in a bout of 
atrocious Western civil wars: the Catholic-Protestant Wars of 
Religion. And, from the time of its birth till now, liberalism has 
never gone unchallenged in the West itself. Westerners of my 
age have lived through another atrocious bout of Western civil 
wars—the two wars that each started in Europe and each grew 
into a devastating world-war. In both those wars. Western 
liberalism came within an ace of being forcibly suppressed by 
anti-liberal Western hands. So the West is Janus-faced, and its 
double face is the expression of a conflict in its soul between two 
incompatible outlooks and sets of values. This is a truth that 
makes liberal Westerners wince. We find it hard to face up to 
it. But I realise that it is patent to the great non-Westem majo¬ 
rity of mankind. The West's two incompatible faces have, both 
of them, long been familiar to the Jews, and more recently they 
have become familiar to the peoples of Asia and Africa too. In 
the light of the chapter of Western history that you have wit- 
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nessed, and that I have lived through, in our time, it is clear 
that Western liberalism cannot afford to take itself for granted. 
Its price is eternal vigilance, like the price of the liberty that is 
its hard-won objective. 

I will now come back to my main subject; and here the first 
point that I want to open up today is the need for world unity. 

The reason why we need unity so urgently now is both 
sensational and commonplace. It has been put curtly in the 
epigram 'One world or none\ It is obvious to every politically 
conscious man and woman in the World today that, in the 
Atomic Age, if we do not now abolish war, war is going to 
abolish us. One is half ashamed to repeat something so trite as 
this, yet we cannot afford not to dwell on it so long as war con¬ 
tinues to be a recognised institution and so long as human beings 
are willing to resort to it. 

Our present crisis about war is something that is not un¬ 
familiar in human history. There have been other social evils— 
slavery, for instance-with which mankind has put up for thou¬ 
sands of years on end because they have been deeply ingrained 
in human life without having proved fatal so far. Inertia inclines 
human nature to resign itself to non-lethal evils, however awful 
these may be, and we excuse our resignation by persuading our¬ 
selves that an ancient evil must be congenital and, by implica¬ 
tion, must be incurable by human efforts. But, as we know, 
human affairs are never static. Some particular institution may 
come, by use and wont, to be taken as being a permanent feature 
in the social and cultural landscape; but always, sooner or later, 
some subterranean upheaval makes the dormant volcano erupt. 
When tliis happens, mankind finds itself compelled, belatedly 
and therefore against time, to attempt what it has hitherto obsti¬ 
nately declared to be impossible. We find ourselves compelled 
to root out the allegedly congenital evil and abolish it. When 
it has come to he a choice between our abolishing it and its 
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abolishing us, we realise that we can no longer afford to take 
the line that it is incurable. We have to make the attempt to 
cure it, without letting ourselves be paralysed by our previous 
conviction that a cure was impossible. This is the situation in 
which we find ourselves today in regard to war. 

Letting ourselves fall into situations like this is one of man¬ 
kinds perennial follies. Besides being foolish, it is foolhardy; 
and, besides being that, it is also unworthy of human nature. 
Part of being human is to have hindsight and to convert this into 
foresight. War made its first big kill as long ago as the third 
millennium b.c. In that millennium it wrecked the oldest of 
our civilisations: the Sumerian and Akkadian Civilisation in 
what is now ‘Iraq/ Yet we went on letting the institution of war 
survive for die next 4000 years, while all the time the progress 
of technology was heading towards die invention of the atomic 
weapon. We have been given four thousand years’ warning and 
have dirown away one opportunity 7 - after anodier. We have 
only ourselves to blame for our present plight. 

In the realm of human affairs we make predictions at our 
peril; yet there is one thing that is still more perilous, and that 
is to shut our eyes to the future. In order to live, we have to 
guess. My own guess, for what little it is worth, about the future 
of the ancient institution of war is that we are now going to suc¬ 
ceed in abolishing it. This could hardly be a more difficult feat 
than the abolition of slavery. Slavery was an old and as deeply 
ingrained an evil as war is. Yet we did succeed in abolishing 
slavery not very long ago. More than once in die past, mankind 
has saved itself from itself at the eleventh hour. It is madness 
to go on dancing on the edge of a precipice, but it is a bare 
victory for common sense to stop short just before one has gone 
over the edge. 

Abolishing war would involve setting up at least a rudimen¬ 
tary world-government. The first world-authority that it would 
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be necessary for us to establish—and, of course, also to endow 
with effective power—would be a central agency for controlling 
the production and the use of atomic energy. Supposing that 
this much had been achieved, could we then afford to leave it at 
that? Surely not Surely we human beings can never afford to 
rest on our oars. We cannot, because the solution of one pro¬ 
blem is apt to create another. The abolition of war, if achieved, 
would bring us sharply up against the population problem. 

Of course, this is not a new problem. It is far older than 
the problems of war and slavery. These are merely coeval with 
civilisation. There could have been neither slavery nor war till 
human organisation had reached the civilisational level. By con¬ 
trast, the population problem is as old as mankind. Indeed, it 
is as old as life itself. What is new about it is that it has recently 
become mankinds own responsibility and has therefore begun 
to force itself on our attention. 

Till recently, mankind did not possess the power to regulate 
the size of tire human population of the planet in accordance 
with our human ideas and ideals. We human beings place an 
absolute value on each one of us that is bora into the World. 
In our eyes, he or she is a person; and, for us, the survival of 
the human race has a significance and a purpose only in so far 
as the persons in whom it is embodied have an opportunity of 
living a life that is a good one in personal terms. On our man¬ 
made scale of values, a person is an infinitely precious soul, not 
an expendable specimen of a species. But Nature treats all 
specimens of her various species as being lavishly expendable, 
and, till lately, we human beings have had to look on impotently 
while Nature has gone on regulating the size of the planets 
human population by the same method that she uses for regulat¬ 
ing the number of the planets rabbits, herrings, and gnats. This 
is Natures one and only method so long as Man leaves her to 
her own devices, and it is a method that is inhumanly wasteful 
and callous. Nature lets the specimens of a species be destroyed 
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in myriads, before they have lived out their lives to their natural 
terms; and she keeps the species going by making it breed in 
a still larger number of inyiiads. 

For keeping down mankinds numbers, while at the same 
time making mankind breed like rabbit-kind, up to the limit, 
Nature has had in her armoury three lethal weapons: famine, 
disease, and war. And one of these, war, has been provided for 
Nature by human peiversity. 

One of Natures own methods of pruning her species is to 
use animals of different species to prey on each other. In the 
case of the Palaeolithic Age, Man eluded Nature here by learn¬ 
ing how not to be a prey for lions and tigers; and then Man 
perversely played into Nature’s hands again by thinking of some¬ 
thing that Nature had not devised and perhaps could not ever 
have devised except through the agency of human ingenuity. 
Man taught himself the art of preying on himself by inventing 
inter-human warfare and organising it more and more mur¬ 
derously. Man is a more efficient beast of prey than lions 
and tigers. He is more efficient even than bacteria. So the 
man-made weapon, war, has been Man’s consolation-prize to 
Nature for the loss of her own two home-made weapons that 
have been struck out of Natures hands, one after the other, by 
human prowess. In the Palaeolithic Age we stopped Nature 
from slaughtering us by making us a prey for lions and tigers. 
In our own age, we have also stopped her from slaughtering us 
by making us a prey for bacteria. This second human victory 
over Nature is more notable than the first, because it has been 
more difficult to achieve. Yet we are still doing Nature’s work 
for her gratuitously, and doing it, perhaps, more effectively than 
Nature ever did it unaided. We are still maintaining the man¬ 
made institution of war. 

Suppose, however, that I am right in forecasting that we 
are going to abolish death through war, in succession to our 
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recent achievement of reducing piemature death through disease. 
If we achieve this double victory over Nature, we shall have 
entirely upset the natural balance between births and deaths in 
the case of the human race. Though we have made two world- 
wars in one life-time, and though the second of the two ended 
less than fifteen years ago, our lecent success in 1 educing the toll 
of premature deaths by disease has already been enough to set 
human population increasing explosively, and this at a fast acce¬ 
lerating rate. Our modern scientific discoveiies in the realm of 
preventive medicine, and our modem administrative oiganisation 
for making these discoveries bear fruit in the improvement of 
public health, have been two of mankinds greatest triumphs up 
to date in our struggle to impose our own human purposes upon 
the working of Nature. But these very triumphs make it im¬ 
possible for us now to break off the engagement before we have 
consolidated our paitial victory over Nature by completing it. 
Now that we have partially succeeded in substituting a human 
method for the natural method of regulating the size of this 
planets human population, we have brought ourselves face to 
face with a choice that we cannot evade making. We can choose 
to complete our victory over Nature in this field by taking con¬ 
trol over our human birth-rate. That is to say, we can delibe¬ 
rately reduce and limit tire birth-rate to the extent required in 
order to bring this back into balance with the death-rate, now 
that the death-rate has been sensationally reduced by human 
action. Alternatively, we can go on leaving it to Nature to 
determine the birth-rate; and, if we make this second choice, our 
partial victory over Nature will be short-lived. More than that, 
the human race itself is likely to be short-lived in that event. 

Natures way with the birth-rate is to keep it running at a 
maximum, because her way with the death-rate is to keep this, 
too, running at a maximum. Now that we have drastically re¬ 
duced the death-rate by human action, the planets human popu¬ 
lation will soar until the ratio between the birth-rate and the 
death-rate is eventually brought into balance again. The one 
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thing certain is that it will be brought back into balance sooner 
or later, by one means or another. No species of living creature 
on this planet ever has multiplied its numbers indefinitely, or 
ever could do that. There is a limit to the quantity of the mate¬ 
rial on the planet that is suitable for being made up into orga¬ 
nisms. The multiplication of the specimens of a species is 
always limited by external forces, when the representatives of 
the species cannot or will not keep their numbers down by their 
own deliberate action. The non-human species are incapable of 
regulating their numbers by their own action. Their numbers 
are, and will continue to be, limited for them either by Nature 
or by Man. Mankind s numbers, too, are bound to be regulated; 
but we human beings are in the unique position of having the 
option of doing the regulating ourselves instead of leaving it to 
be done to us by Nature. 

This choice, which we have still to make, is going to make 
all the difference, for good or for evil, to mankind's future. Sup¬ 
pose that we choose to follow up the already achieved reduction 
of our death-rate through disease. Suppose that we go on to 
abolish death through war. Suppose that we then perform the 
still more difficult feat of limiting our birth-rate. This is more 
difficult because it cannot be done just by agreement between 
governments. It can be done only by thousands of millions of 
personal decisions taken by hundreds of millions of wives 
and husbands. And these human beings cannot be coerced 
into deciding to limit the number of their children. They can 
only be led to doing it by education and persuasion, and this 
will take time. But suppose that we manage to win the time 
that we shall need by enlisting the help of science in increasing 
the Worlds food-supply up to the limit; and suppose that, by 
this means, we do succeed in taking the regulation of the planet's 
human population wholly into our own human hands. If this 
comes to pass, it will open up quite new possibilities of translat¬ 
ing into reality our ideals of what human life should be. We 
shall be able to ensure, to every new fellow human being whom 
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we bring into the World, the greatest possible opportunities for 
living a good life—and by ‘good’ I mean, of course, in this con¬ 
text, good in terms of our human values. From our human 
standpoint, this method of regulating the size of the planets 
human population would make sense, because it would be treat¬ 
ing each single human being who was brought into the World 
as a person who was infinitely precious for his own sake. We 
should no longer be letting him or her be treated, in Natures 
fashion, as a valueless specimen of a valuable species. 

And now let us consider the alternative choice before us. 
If we leave it to Nature to go on dictating our birth-rate to us 
—and we are still leaving this to Nature in most countries—then 
even the most consummate achievements of science in increasing 
our food-supply will not avert the day of reckoning; they will 
merely postpone it, and even this perhaps not for very long. 
Nature will deliver a counter-attack, and it will be a victorious 
one; for Nature still has left, up her sleeve, one lethal weapon of 
which Man cannot disarm her, and that is the weapon of famine. 
If we go on leaving the birth-rate to be dictated by Nature, a 
point will come at which she will let famine loose on us again; 
and famine will bring back with it both pestilence and war. 

This would be an unbearable defeat for Man and his humane 
ideals and purposes, even if Man were still in his Pre-Atomic 
Age. After having half imposed our own humane method of 
regulating the size of the planets human population, we could 
not bear to relapse into having it regulated again by Nature’s 
method. We should be allowing ourselves to be depressed to 
the level of the rabbits and the herrings. These non-human 
fellow-creatures of ours are generated and exterminated by the 
myriad without having the power to regulate their numbers for 
themselves in any less callous and less wasteful way. But, in 
this Atomic Age, even this depressing future would not be open 
to mankind. For the kind of war that a return of famine would 
bring back with it would not be the old bow-and-arrows or gun- 
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and-shell warfare. It would be warfare of the annihilating 
atomic hind. So the choice before us is between a human and 
humane regulation of our birth-rate and the self-extermination 
of the human race through atomic warfare triggered oS by 
famine. 

Speaking, as I am, to an audience here in New Delhi, I 
need not labour' my point that famine is still a live weapon in 
Natures grim armoury. In a contemporary Englishman’s expe¬ 
rience, famine is a scourge that he knows of only at second hand. 
His historians tell him that there has not been a famine in his 
own country within tire last six hundred year's. There was not 
one even during the Second World War. I myself, for instance, 
was working in England all through that war and was living 
on war-time rations, but I never once felt the pangs of hunger. 
This local and temporary immunity dulls the imagination of the 
minority of the human race that has recently been enjoying it. 
But I know very well that, for you in this country, famine is a 
vivid reality. It still hovers over two-thirds of the human race 
like a kite, and the date of its last swoop on Bengal is only a 
few years ago. You here in India are, I know, taking very seri¬ 
ously the twin tasks of increasing the food-supply and persuad¬ 
ing parents to limit the size of families. Most appropriately, the 
present Director-General of the United Nations Food and Agri¬ 
culture Organisation is an experienced and distinguished mem¬ 
ber of the Indian Civil Service, Mr. B. B. Sen. And, in the 
matter of working for a limitation of the number of births, I 
suppose there is no government, and no people that is being 
more active about this today than the Indian people and govern¬ 
ment, 

So I have merely to make the point that a union of mankind 
in a single world-community is called for by our need to solve 
the problem of food and population, as well as by our need to 
abolish war. The limitation of the birth-rate in one country or 
in one continent only will not solve mankind s population pro- 
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blem. Limitation has already been achieved in a number of 
Western countries, yet the size of the Worlds population con¬ 
tinues to grow, and this at a menacing rate. To be effective, the 
movement for limiting the birth-rate must be world-wide. Again, 
for a scientific increase of food-production to be effective, the 
whole food-producing surface-layer of the planet must be mana¬ 
ged as a single economic unit, and food produced at any place 
in the World must be brought to the mouths of any hungry peo¬ 
ple at any other place in the World. Unless these organisational 
requirements are met, science will he hamstrung in its efforts to 
gain time for us to bring the regulation of population fully under 
human control. But these requirements are political. They can¬ 
not be met unless the control over production and distribution 
of food is transferred from the hands of local governments to the 
hands of a world-authority invested with paramount powers. 
Combine this need with our need for a world-authority to cen¬ 
tralise the control of the production and the use of atomic 
energy, and you have a need for world unity in the political 
form of world-government. 

Thus, in our time, world unity, and this at least partly in 
the shape of certain particular political institutions, is urgently 
needed for the self--preservation of the human race. This is, of 
course, an objective of supreme importance for every human 
being. If the race does not survive, there will be no more human 
beings and no more possibility of giving any human beings a life 
worth living. The new danger to which our race is now exposed 
—the danger, I mean, of our being destroyed by our own hands 
—ought to inspire in us a new patriotism for mankind as a whole; 
and this world-patriotism ought to take precedence in our hearts 
and minds over our traditional attachments to this or that frac¬ 
tion of mankind. After all, if the whole destroys itself, all the 
parts will perish in the act. Thus the unification of mankind is 
a most necessary aim. Yet, in the terms in which I have pre¬ 
sented this aim so far, the motives for devoting ourselves to it 
are utilitarian; and it is one of the distinguishing marks of human 
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nature that utilitarianism, on however high a level, is not enough 
for us. By itself, it is not a powerful enough motive to inspire 
human beings to achieve great and difficult tilings. What is more, 
if we did achieve these from utilitarian motives only, we should 
find ourselves still spiritually unsatisfied. 

What, then, is the fundamental non-utilitarian motive 
moving mankind to learn to live together as a single family? 
The best statement of this motive that I happen to know is a line 
in a play, written in the second century b.c., by a poet who was 
descended from Asian colonists in Africa, but who spent his 
working life in Rome and wrote his works in Latin. Homo sum, 
humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 1 am a human being, so 
no tiling that is human is a matter of indifference to me. 3 This 
Latin poets mother-tongue was Punic or Phoenician, and this 
language was practically identical with Hebrew. So I am led 
on to recall a sentence in a book originally written in Hebrew 
by an anonymous Israelite author. This famous sentence is in 
the form of a defiant question: "Am I my brother's keeper? 3 It 
is Cains first line of defence when he is being indicted by God 
for having murdered his brother Abel. In the story as told in 
the Book of Genesis, the question answers itself. The Lord 
assumes that the answer is in the affirmative; so, ignoring Cain's 
question, He goes straight on to delivering judgment on the 
murderer and passing sentence on him. 

Here we have a motive for unity that does not spring from 
temporary utilitarian considerations—not even from the most 
urgent and most respectable considerations of that matter-of- 
fact kind. We are here in the presence of a motive of a different 
kind altogether. It is a motive that has no motivation beyond 
itself and that does not need any, because it is intrinsically com¬ 
pelling. It is also a motive that is as old as human nature and 
that will continue to hold good as long as there are any human 
beings alive. We are each other’s keepers; we cannot be in¬ 
different to anything that concerns any of our fellow human 
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beings. We know that this is the truth, and we feel not just 
an obligation but an impulse to act on it. No doubt, since the 
moment at which our pre-human ancestors became human, every 
one of us has sinned more or less grievously against this inner 
light. The unknown author of the passage in the Book of Ge¬ 
nesis that I have cited dates the first murder as early as the 
second generation of mankind. Our earliest historical records 
show human beings behaving with inhuman callousness towards 
each other, even in the intervals between their commissions of 
inhuman atrocities. In our own generation we have committed 
atrocities as hideous as any on record. Every one of us now 
alive bears some individual and personal responsibility for these 
sins, even if his or her measure of responsibility is very small. 
Ones personal share of the guilt may not be great; yet all these 
sins of ours against each other weigh on our consciences. We 
know and feel that, in virtue of being fellow human beings, we 
ought to live with each other like members of a single family. 
Here, surely, is the fundamental motive for fraternity. 

This sense of fraternity is inborn in all human beings, what¬ 
ever may have been the particular civilisation in which one hap¬ 
pens to have been brought up. People who have been brought 
up in the Indian tradition have a very wide range of sympathy. 
In India, it has been recognised, for ages past, that the bond of 
brotherhood is not confined to human beings, but embraces all 
sentient beings of all kinds. As I daresay you realise, one of 
the first things that a Western visitor to India notices is that wild 
birds, and wild animals too, do not show the same fear of human 
beings that they show in Western countries. They behave as 
if they did not expect human beings to do them any harm. This 
confidence, on these wild creatures’ part, must be based on expe¬ 
rience. And the Indian wild birds’ and wild animals’ compara¬ 
tively happy experience of the behaviour of human beings sug¬ 
gests that human beings in India do feel that the bond of bro¬ 
therhood is not confined to brotherhood between human beings. 
This ancient Indian awareness of the brotherhood of all living 
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creatures antedates, by several thousand years, the recent scien¬ 
tific discovery that all forms of life on this planet, including 
Man, go back to a common origin. This is one of the striking 
'cases in which science has been anticipated by intuition. 

Indian literature of all periods abounds, I am sure, in classi¬ 
cal expressions of this large-hearted fellow-feeling. My failure 
to quote illustrations is due to ignorance. Through ignorance, 
I have had to illustrate my point from a Latin and a Hebrew 
classic, and not from a Sanskrit or a Pali or a Tamil one. But, 
though I cannot quote an Indian text, I can call an Indian wit¬ 
ness to this innate sense of brotherhood which all of us feel 
but which not so many of us put into practice. Ashoka is famous 
not just as an emperor. There have been plenty of emperors, 
good as well as bad. So being an emperor does not, in itself, 
single a human being out for commemoration. Ashoka is famous 
because he was an emperor who did put into practice our com¬ 
mon human sense of fraternity. He is justly recognised as being 
a morally outstanding figure, because the sovereign power- that 
gives such an unusual opportunity for treating ones fellow crea¬ 
tures as one’s brothers also makes it unusually tempting to dis¬ 
obey ones conscience and unusually difficult to act in accordance 
with it, even if one has the will. 

Ashoka will continue to be remembered because he put 
conscience into practice in the exercise of his political power. 
This is all the more notable considering that, unlike ourselves, 
Ashoka lived in the Pre-Atomic Age and therefore did not have 
the obvious urgent utilitarian incentive, that our generation of 
mankind has, to renounce the use of war as an instrument of 
national policy. Waging war with even the deadliest of the 
weapons then at Man s disposal, Ashoka would have run no risk 
of getting his own subjects extenninated, not to speak of bring- 
ing annihilation upon the human race as a whole. He could 
have been sure of enjoying this material kind of impunity if, for 
instance, he bad chosen to follow up his conquest of KaKnga by 
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going on to conquer the southern tip of the Indian peninsula and 
the adjacent island of Ceylon. To seize opportunities of round¬ 
ing off their dominions by pushing forward to so-called natural 
frontiers’ is one of the standing temptations besetting the rulers 
of states. And in this case, Ashoka could have plausibly repre¬ 
sented to himself that he would be waging war in the cause of 
peace. He would be bestowing on a whole sub-continent the 
peace that comes from political unification. 

Instead of thinking and acting on these conventional lines of 
raison d'etat , Ashoka, as we know, was moved to action of a 
very different land. He was moved—and this for the rest of his 
life—by a moral revulsion against his crime of having incorpo¬ 
rated Kalinga in the Maurya Empire by an aggressive war of 
conquest. He was horrified at the spectacle of the wickedness 
and the suffering that he had let loose by his act of aggression. 
He stood convicted, in his conscience, of having sinned against 
his sense of brotherhood, and he responded by making a com¬ 
plete break with his dynasty’s and every dynasty's traditional 
policy. Ashoka’s break with tradition was the more remarkable 
considering that the criminal policy of using war as an instru¬ 
ment for empire-building had not been peculiar to the Mauryas. 
It had been common form for every ruler, anywhere in the 
World, who had had the power to practise it. Ashoka’s grand¬ 
father Chandragupta had had Alexanders bad example to incite 
him; Alexander had had Cyrus’s bad example, and so on, in a 
regressive chain of Karma , back to the Egyptian and Sumerian 
empire-builders in the third millennium b.c. In contrast to these 
predecessors of his, Ashoka devoted the rest of his life, and the 
whole of his political power, to putting his sense of brotherhood 
into action. 

In renouncing war, Ashoka did not abandon the aim of unify¬ 
ing mankind, but he pursued this aim thenceforth by missionary, 
instead of military, methods. He did intervene in Ceylon, and 
not only there but also in the vast tracts, west of his empire’s 
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western frontiers, that were being fought over, in Ashokas time, 
by Alexanders pugnacious Macedonian Greek successors. Ashoka 
intervened outside his empires political frontiers by spreading 
knowledge of the beliefs and practices of Buddhism, and he re¬ 
cognised no natural frontiers' for his missionary activities, short 
of the limits of the inhabited portion of the Earths surface. 
Today, Buddhism has adherents all over Eastern Asia; and the 
spiritual brotherhood among Buddhists has been, and still is 
one of the great unifying forces in the World. The sense of 
Buddhist brotherhood seems to be growing in strength today. 
At least, this is the impression made on me, three years ago, 
when I visited what are, I suppose, the two chief Buddhist holy 
places on Indian soil: Samath and Bodh Gaya. The ubiquity 
and vitality of Buddhism can, of course, be traced to a number 
of causes, but one of these causes is certainly Ashokas change 
of heart in the third century b.c. — his change of heart and his 
translation of this experience into action. 

Ashokas actions also illustrate the point that, in India, the 
human sense of fraternity is not limited to a fellow feeling for 
other human beings. If I am right, Ashoka abolished the Im¬ 
perial Hunt, placed his court on a vegetarian diet, and made the 
slaughtering of animals illegal for his subjects on fifty-six days 
in the year. The strength of this large-hearted tradition in India 
is attested by the extraordinary fact that, 1800 years after 
Ashoka’s day, the self-same three measures —all reflecting an 
Indian recognition of a brotherhood with non-human forms of 
life —were enacted by another emperor of India, Akbar. 

The Indian religious influence that moved Akbar to take 
these measures appears to have come from a Jain, not a Buddh¬ 
ist, source (Buddhism had lost its last foothold in India not 
much less than 400 years before Akbar’s time). All the same, it 
was an Indian influence; and what one might perhaps call the 
“Indianisation of Turkish Akbar s spirit in the course of his life 
in India is an impressive illustration of the Indian spiritual tra- 
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dition s power to captivate foreigners when they come within its 
range* Except for Timur's transitory raid, Akbar s forebears had 
not set foot on Indian soil till Akbars own grandfather, Babur, 
had invaded India. Babur himself had spent too large a part of 
liis life west of the Khyber Pass ever to be able to feel at home 
on Indian ground. As for Babur's grandson, Akbar had been 
brought up as a Muslim; and Islam, like the other two religions 
of the Judaic family, is exclusive-minded and intolerant by com¬ 
parison with the religions and philosophies of Indian origin. Yet 
the influence of India on Akbar went so deep that he worked 
out for himself a religion of his own. Akbars Din Ilahi was 
characteristically Indian in its large-hearted catholicity. 

Though Akbar, like Ashoka, renounced war on animals, he 
did not also make Ashoka's renunciation of war against human 
beings. No doubt this would have been harder, from a practical 
point of view, for Akbar than it was for Ashoka. Ashoka had 
inherited an empire whose authority was well established. Akbar 
had refounded an empire which his father had lost after his 
grandfather had won it. A renunciation of war against human 
beings would probably have cost Akbar his throne, and might 
have cost him his life as well. Yet we may guess that Ashoka 
would still have done what he did do if the accident of birth 
had put him in Akbar’s place instead of in his own. 

In the Atomic Age, the spirit that we need in our statesmen 
is surely Ashoka's spirit. We can no longer do without unity. 
But we can also no longer afford to pursue this indispensable 
objective by methods of coercion. Conversion, not coercion, is, 
in our day, the only means that we can employ for uniting man¬ 
kind. In the Atomic Age, the use of force would result, not in 
union, but in self-destruction. In this age, fear, as well as con¬ 
science, commands a policy that Ashoka, in his time, was inspired 
to follow by conscience alone. 




THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS WORLD UNITY 


In my first lecture I was talking about the urgency of our 
need for world unity, and about the penalty of self-destruction 
that is lying in wait for us if we fail to meet this need in time. 
Mankind today is living under the threat of annihilation that 
hangs over the physical universe according to one school of 
Ancient Greek philosophy — and, I believe, also according to 
more than one school of Indian philosophy, In the words of an 
Epicurean philosopher, the Roman poet, Lucretius, ‘'the door of 
j death is not closed.... It stands hideously open, and eyes us 
with gigantic jaws agape/ In human life, as we know, needs do 
not automatically bring about their own fulfilment — not even 
when existence itself is at stake. So I must now discuss our 
prospects, and obviously these are uncertain. One can do no 
more today than estimate very vaguely what would seem to be 
the favourable and the unfavourable factors in our present 
situation. 
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Perhaps the first question that suggests itself is one that 
challenges the very title that I have given to the present lecture. 
I have called it 'the movement towards world unity.’ But does 
not this title beg the whole question? Do not current events 
show that, so far from moving towards unity, the World today 
is moving away from it, and moving away fast? 

On the political plane of action, for instance, what is the 
most conspicuous movement in our time? Is it not tire break-up 
of empires and the increase in the number of separate national 
states? This world-wide centrifugal movement is illustrated 
dramatically by what has happened in this subcontinent since 
1947. The British regime in India, like the previous Maurya, 
Gupta, and Mughal regimes, had united the subcontinent politi¬ 
cally under a single government. Indeed, during the last cen¬ 
tury of the British regime, the political unification of the sub¬ 
continent had been more comprehensive than it had been in any 
of those three earlier spells of unity. But, when the British with¬ 
drew in 1947, the British Indian Empire was succeeded not by 
one state but by three. The frontiers drawn between two of 
tliem — India and Pakistan —are as artificial and unnatural as 
any of those that were drawn in Eastern Europe after the break¬ 
up of the Hapsburg Monarchy there in 1918. There is one dis¬ 
puted territory, Kashmir, over which no agreement has yet been 
reached. And now, inside India’s undisputed frontiers, a further 
centrifugal movement has set in. The internal administrative 
map of the Indian Union has been redrawn with an eye to 
making the areas of the Union’s constituent states coincide as 
closely as practicable with the respective domains of the various 
local languages. 

This, too, is a change of an East-European kind. It is an 
application, in India, of an East-European ideology which one 
might label Tinguisti c nationalism’. And in India, as in Eastern 
Europe, the redrawing of the political map with a view to satis¬ 
fying the aspirations of this linguistic nationalism has caused 
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friction and has generated grievances. These unfortunate con¬ 
sequences have been unavoidable. However honestly and 
carefully one draws the new dividing lines, there are bound to 
he some minorities left on the wrong side of them. The prob¬ 
lems thus created are also bound to be particularly acute in a 
great commercial and industrial city such as Bombay is, for 
example, because a city on that scale attracts settlers from 
regions far beyond the bounds of the linguistic area in which 
the city happens to lie. This contentious re-partition of India on 
linguistic lines has, no doubt, been inevitable. It is something 
that has been happening all over the World. It has been 
happening in Burma, for instance, on a smaller scale. It is 
inevitable because it is one of the necessary conditions for the 
working of democracy; and, in our time, democratic constitu¬ 
tions are being introduced in one country after another. To 
rmake it possible for democracy to work effectively, political 
I units have to be made to coincide with language-areas as 
u - closely as possible, because most people in the World speak and 
understand only their mother-tongue; the bilingual and multi¬ 
lingual people are still only a tiny minority of tire World's 
( population. 

Thus the present process of political fragmentation seems to 
be a necessary one. B ut the necessity does not make the process 
any lire less disruptive; and the disruption, whether inevitable 
or not, is anyway patent. So would it not be true to say that, so 
far from becoming more conscious of the unity of the human 
race, people all over the World today are becoming more 
conscious of separateness from each other? And it is not 
just a matter of consciousness; the consciousness of separateness 
awakens nationalistic feelings. In India, for instance, and also 
in Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, one of the geguels to indepen¬ 
dence has been the growth of an emotional attachment to ones 
own particular linguistic group; and this is a new trouble in 
Asia, though it is one of the old troubles of Europe* Inside 
India, in Bombay, feelings have run fairly high between Maha- 
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rashtrians and Gujeratis. A fortiori , thez*e are strong feelings 
between Indians and Pakistanis over Kashmir, and between 
Indians and Chinese over the frontier between India and China 
and over China’s treatment of Tibet. 

If one is eager for world unity —and eager for it because 
one believes that a world-wide catastrophe is the only alter-* 
native — it is important not to^ let oneself fall into wishful ) 
thinking. One must be careful to take note of currents running l 
in the opposite direction, and one must malce sure that one has 
not under-estimated the strength of these. One must do this in 
order to be in a position to size up the respective strengths of 
the present centrifugal and centripetal tendencies. 

What, then, are the forces making for disruption? We have 
already identified one of them. The linguistic form of national¬ 
ism is a by-product of democracy. As for nationalism itself, this, 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America today, is obviously a reaction 
against a recent state of political affairs in which huge tracts of 
the Earth's surface, and large sections of its population, were 
under the rule of half-a-dozen small countries strung along the 
Atlantic seaboard of the European peninsula of the Old World. 
This network of European colonial empires, encompassing the 
globe, was an abnormal political phenomenon, and it has now 
proved also to have been an ephemeral one. In our lifetime, 
these colonial empires have been dissolving. Since the end of 
the Second World War, their dissolution has gone with a run. 

In fact, the political map of the World has been returning to 
normal 

Things have been returning to normal in the sense that it 
was abnormal for so large a part of mankind to be living under 
foreign rule as was living under it during the West European 
Colonial Age. On the other hand, in returning to normal in 
this sense, the World has not been returning in all senses to tire 
status quo anto the establishment of the West European colonial 
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empires. These empires were not capable of giving mankind the 
political unity that it needs. They were based on political in¬ 
equality, and were therefore houses built on sand; and, anyway, 
there were half-a-dozen of them competing with each other. It 
is therefore not surprising that the political structures of the 
colonial empires should have crumbled, as they have. But, 
besides being political structures, those empires were also chan¬ 
nels for cultural intercourse, interchange, and fusion; and, on 
this cultural plane of activity, it is already evident that the 
effects of this abnormal and short-lived political dispensation 
are going to be long-lived and important 

This becomes clear when we shift our attention from the 
negative to the positive aspect of present-day nationalism. In its 
negative aspect it is a revolt — a natural and a healthy one — 
against the political abnormality of being under foreign rule. 
At the same time it is, in its positive aspect, a movement for 
entering into a world-wide modem society based on a common 
allegiance to a new world-wide modem civilisation. 

As this new world-civilisation develops, it will, no doubt, 
be enriched progressively by receiving and absorbing major 
cultural contributions from all the historic regional civilisations. 
But what we might perhaps call the paid-up capital with which 
this new world-civilisation has set up business has been mainly 
contributed, at this initial stage, by one particular regional 
civilisation, namely the Western. The historical .reason for this 
is transparent. In the Modem Age the West has taken the 
initiative in bringing mankind together. It is therefore natural 
that the framework of the new world-civilisation should be 
predominantly Western at the start. But it is more interesting, 
because it is more significant, that the Western origin of our 
modem civilisation has not deterred the non-Western majority 
of mankind from adopting it This is, indeed, the first big 
positive objective that one after another of the newly indepen¬ 
dent peoples of the World has voluntarily and deliberately set 
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for itself as soon as its political liberation has made it free, once 
again, to shape its own destiny. On the political plane, the 
liberated peoples’ nationalism has been directed against Western 
political domination; but it has been directed against this in the 
name of Western political ideals. These Western political ideals 
(I am referring, of course, to Western democracy, not to its grim 
competitor, Western totalitarianism) are derived from ethical 
principles that are common to all men; and, in the name of these 
same principles, the national movements of the non-Westem 
peoples have been directed, on the cultural plane, against in¬ 
compatible elements in their own cultural heritages. 

The current revolution in non-Westem countries is, in fact, 
a double one; and, of these two simultaneous revolutions, the 
political revolt against Western rule is a mild and superficial 
movement by comparison with the Western-inspired ethical 
revolt against pre-modem domestic legacies from the past. On 
this plane, the newly independent peoples have immediately 
started to mate radical changes in their traditional ways of 
life — changes that are far more radical than any that the foreign 
rulers of these countries under the previous colonial regime 
ever dreamed of attempting to introduce. This break with a 
number of local ethical and cultural traditions is the great 
upheaval of our time; and this radical revolution is leading 
mankind in the opposite direction to the tendency of the preli¬ 
minary political revolution. It is leading, not away from unity, 
but towards it. Since civilisation counts for much more in 
human affairs than politics do, I guess that the ethical and cul¬ 
tural current making for unity is going to prevail over the 
political current making for disruption. 

Even in the political plane, the movement towards unity 
has declared itself when independence has been attained. The 
centrifugal political movement has been a revolt against being 
ruled or dominated by another nation, a foreign one. But 
independence is not incompatible with interdependence; and, 
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indeed, when independence has been achieved, interdependence 
is found to be a need — and not only a need but a fact. A nation 
starting out to manage its own affairs independently under the 
strenuous conditions of the modern world" finds itself in need of 
all lands of practical help and expert advice. The kind of help 
that it needs perhaps most of all is help in finding out how to 
help itself. Newly independent nations are naturally sensitive 
about their independence to begin with. They have a keen eye 
for possible affronts to it or infringements of it. Yet tins natural 
feeling has not deterred them from seeking the advice and help 
of the United Nations and its various agencies. The disappear¬ 
ance of the former West European colonial empires has left a 
vacuum in the political organisation of the World which could 
not be wholly filled by the national governments of the vanished 
empires’ successor-states. The new international organisations" 
function is to try to bridge this gap. They and the new national 
governments, working together, can, between them, carry on the 
(constructive part of the former colonial regimes activities. And 
they can do more, and do it better, because the cooperation 
between them is not impeded by the political friction that there 
was between rulers and subjects under the previous colonial 
dispensation. 

The newly liberated countries have been the first to appre¬ 
ciate die value of the new international organisations services; 
but it can already be foreseen that these services are also going 
to become more and more important for countries that are 
relatively strong, rich, and well-provided with experienced and 
public-spirited citizens. This can be foreseen because even the 
strongest and richest nation in the World is dwarfed by mankind 
as a whole and by the planet’s aggregate resources; and, in an 
age in which technology has, as we say, annihilated distance’, 
human activities of all kinds are tending to expand from a 
parochial or a national to a world-wide scale. In an age in 
which the World as a whole has become the effective field for 
human activities, even states of the calibre of the United States 
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and the Soviet Union will find that, for them too, inter¬ 
dependence is one of the necessities of life. 

Even in a world in which technology has 'annihilated 
distance', there will, no doubt, continue to be a role, and an 
important one, for local states to play. There are municipal 
services that, by their very nature, must always be administered 
locally. Minding and mending the drains is a humble but vital 
service of the kind. But, in a world-community, the constituent 
local states will also have a cultural part to play, and this will 
be more important than it ever was in the old days when local 
states were man-eating goddesses. For the sake of mankind's 
self--preservation, we have to draw these goddesses’ teeth. We 
have, I mean, to deprive local states of their traditional prero¬ 
gative of making war. But the extraction of their ugly fangs 
ought not to make them unromantic. They may have a more 
romantic part to play than ever before, because, in a united 
world, we shall depend on them for providing some of the 
variety-in-unity that is one of the necessary ingredients in a 
healthy happy life. 

On the level of world organisation, standardisation and 
uniformity wall be part of the price of unity. The payment of this 
price is going to be forced upon us not only by our invention of 
lethal weapons that we cannot afford to use, but also by the 
tendency, on which I have dwelt already, for all important 
human activities to expand to a world-wide scale. On the ethical 
plane, in contrast to the technological, world unity will, of course, 
be not depressing, but inspiring. A sense of human brotherhood, 
embracing all mankind, will surely bring with it a feeling of 
spiritual exaltation. All the same, this desirable and indispen¬ 
sable unity on the ethical and technological planes will need 
balancing, on the cultural plane, by a continuing variety; and 
this is a service that the local nations can continue to provide. 

Take, for instance, the field of language. We have already 
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reached a stage in world organisation in which anyone who takes 
part in an international conference or writes a book on physics 
has to do it in one or other of two or three world-languages. His 
choice of a language as his medium for doing world business is 
narrowly circumscribed try the need in this field to use a medium 
that has a maximum currency. On the other hand, a lingua 
franca would be an unpromising medium for a poet, unless, of 
course, tire particular lingua franca that he was using happened 
also to be his mother-tongue. Great poetry composed in a classi¬ 
cal language is not unknown, but it has certainly been rare. I 
can think of some Latin poems written by French-speaking or 
German-spealcing Westerners in the twelfth century of the 
Christian era, and I expect these Latin poems have Sanskrit 
counterparts. Nevertheless, for a poet, his mother-tongue is his 
natural medium. 

This suggests that, in a world-community, a larger and 
larger proportion of the educated people will have to become 
bilingual or even trilingual. After all, most people in the Nether¬ 
lands and in Switzerland are already trilingual today. It is 
intellectually stimulating to have, for ones mother-tongue, a 
language — like, say, Dutch or Malayalam — which is not a world 
lingua franca or even a regional one. If one has a mother-tongue 
that other people do not find it necessary to learn, one is spurred 
into learning, for ones own part, to speak and read and write 
other languages besides ones native one. Conversely, it is an 
intellectual handicap to have a lingua franca for one’s mother- 
tongue, as, for instance, Hindi-speakers and English-speakers 
have. The English-speaking and French-speaking peoples are 
notoriously the worst linguists in the present-day world. They 
are not, I suppose, inferior to the rest of the human race in native 
intellectual ability, but they can make their way about the 
World without learning another language besides their mother- 
tongue, so they are tempted to give way to the natural laziness 
of human nature. Hindi-speakers will be exposed to the same 
temptation as Hindi progressively becomes a regional lingua 
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franca for the Indian Union as a whole. Then* intellectual 
prospects are not so unpromising as those of English-speakers 
are, since Hindi-speakers will still have to leam English, 
French, or Russian for world-purposes. But Hindi-speakers 
must expect in future to be outstripped in intellectual prowess 
by speakers of the Dravidian languages. For these will have 
to master Hindi in order to do business in New Delhi, English 
in order to do business in New York or in Tokyo, and French in 
order to do business in Saigon or in Leopoldville. 

If the human race does succeed in saving itself from self- 
destruction, as I believe it will, our attitude and policy towards 
nationalism may eventually need some revising. At the present 
moment we are struggling to build a world-community against 
time, with the threat of self-destruction hanging over our heads 
if we fail, or even if we are merely too slow in achieving success. 
Since nationalism is the chief obstacle to world unity, nationalism 
is mankind s 'Enemy Number One’ in the current chapter of the 
Worlds history, and our present task is therefore to draw 
nationalisms teeth. If, however, we do manage to establish a 
world-community, its powers will be likely to go on increasing 
at the expense of the powers of the subordinated national units; 
and we may come to a point at which, instead of continuing to 
play nationalism down, we may find ourselves anxious to keep 
jt jtjive, in order to keep enough life in the national units to make 
it possible for them to go on performing their useful functions, 
If their citizens were to cease to care about them and take an 
interest in them, that would be the end of local variety in the 
World, besides being the end of local self-government. And a 
complete centralisation and a complete uniformity, on a world¬ 
wide scale, would have a deplorably impoverishing effect on 
human life. It would reduce to a handful the number of people 
in a position to make choices and to take initiatives* 

This danger is illustrated by what happened in the Roman 
Empire after the establishment of the Augustan Peace, This 
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great feat of constructive statesmanship snatched the Graeco- 
Roman Society out of the jaws of destruction. The city-states, 
which corresponded to the nation-states of the Modem World, 
had nearly wrecked the Graeco-Roman Civilisation by their 
incessant conflicts with each other. They were now estopped 
from making war; but the intention was to leave them still 
possessed of the widest powers short of their much-abused tradi¬ 
tional prerogative of committing breaches of the Worlds peace. 
There was still to be a maximum of local government and a 
minimum of world government. This two-tier political structure 
was a promising experiment; but its success depended on there 
being a corresponding balance between two allegiances: a 
paramount allegiance to the Roman world-state and a subordi¬ 
nate allegiance to one of the city-states that were the municipal 
cells of the Roman imperial body politic. During the first phase 
of the Roman Peace, this delicately balanced harmony of 
allegiances was achieved. Saint Paul, for instance, was proud of 
being a citizen of the Roman world-state, and at the same time 
he was proud of also being a citizen of a local city-state. Tarsus, 
which was his home town. Gradually, however, the inhabitants 
of the Roman Empire lost interest in municipal affairs; municipal 
government broke down; the central government had to take 
this over; in consequence it became top-heavy; and this was 
one of the principal causes of the Roman Empires eventual 
decline and fall. This is an historical precedent that we can 
perhaps afford to ignore at the moment, while our own world- 
state is still in the making. But tomorrow, when our world-state 
has been successfully established, we shall be wise to recollect 
this chapter of Roman history and to take it to heart 

Meanwhile, our current task — and it is an urgent one — is 
to bring the disruptive force of nationalism under control and 
to strengthen the tide in human affairs that is making towards 
world unity. This immediate task of ours is a formidable one, 
and at times we may be tempted to give way to discouragement. 
In such low-spirited moods, we can revive our courage by view- 
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ing the current chapter of the Worlds history In perspective. 
When we look at this against the background of the past, we see 
that the movement towards unity is as old as civilisation itself, 
and that it has been gathering momentum in the course of the 
5000 years that have run since the date of the rise of the earliest 
of the civilisations in South-West Asia. 

The movement towards unity was given one great impetus 
by the advent, about 2500 years ago, of the earliest of the higher 
religions. The supreme aim of the religions of this revolutionary 
kind has been to bring human beings into direct contact with 
absolute spiritual Reality, and to help them to live in harmony 
with it. But, in pursuit of this transcendental aim of theirs, 
these religions have had also to concern themselves incidentally 
with the organisation of human beings* relations with each 
other. When once a religion has set itself to bring human beings 
into direct communion with absolute spiritual Reality, it cannot 
confine its operations within the framework of any single local 
community. It must address itself to all human beings through¬ 
out the World, and it must work out new methods and new insti¬ 
tutions of its own for conducting its world-wide spiritual 
mission. 

The pioneer human institutions on a world-wide scale have 
been the ecclesiastical organisations of the missionary religions. 
The pioneer experiments in making appeals to mankind in the 
mass have been those made by these religions* propagandists. 
The methods of propaganda invented by religious missionaries 
have been seized upon by politicians and salesmen and have 
been debased to serve their less exalted purposes. But propa¬ 
ganda is an ecclesiastical invention, as is testified by the word 
propaganda* itself. It comes, of course, from the Roman Catho¬ 
lic Christian Churclis Gongregcitio de Propaganda Fide : a per¬ 
manent ecclesiastical commission at Rome that is charged with 
the duty of spreading Roman Catholic Christianity all over the 
World. As we know, the arts of propaganda can be, and have 
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been, abused — and this by their ecclesiastical inventors as well 
as by the secular propagandists who have pirated these arts in 
order to exploit them for their own purposes. Nevertheless, the 
technique of mass-appeal is an indispensable part of the organi¬ 
sational apparatus of a world-community in a democratic age. 
Since the task of building a world-community on a democratic 
basis has fallen on our generation's shoulders, it is fortunate foi 
us that we have at our disposal a cumulative experience in the 
use and abuse of propaganda over a span of about 2500 years 
up to date. 

We are also fortunate in not being the first generation that 
has ever embarked on the enterprise of uniting the whole human 
race. The missionaries of the higher religions have pursued this 
aim consciously. Three, at least, of these religions—namely Bud¬ 
dhism, Christianity, and Islam—have each steadily kept before 
its eyes this goal of bringing all mankind into its fold. None of 
them, so far, has attained this objective. The fact that these 
three religions co-exist, side by side, today gives the measure of 
the distance by which each of them has fallen short of carrying 
out their identical programme. Yet, short of converting the 
whole World, each of them has been successful in spreading over 
more than one continent; and this has been an extraordinary 
achievement, considering that it antedates the recent ‘annihila¬ 
tion of distance 5 by modern technology. In our present-day 
attempt to unite the World, our already achieved success in 
harnessing the powers of inanimate nature has given us potent 
material instruments, besides creating for us menacing material 
dangers. The missionaries of the higher religions had no natural 
force at their command except wind-power applied to naviga¬ 
tion. On land they had to depend on the muscle-power of 
human beings and of domesticated animals. Yet, with the aid of 
these rudimentary means of communication, they succeeded in 
carrying their messages to the ends of the Earth. 

In setting out on their audacious enterprise of converting 
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#11 mankind without commanding our modem means of commu¬ 
nication, the higher religions did at least enjoy the initial advan¬ 
tage of being given a good stait. This was given to them by the 
previous establishment of institutions of a different order: the 
so-called world-empires’—incorrectly so-called inasmuch as these 
were not literally world-wide, any more than the missionary 
religions have been. The world-empires were not literally world¬ 
wide, but they did enforce peace and law and order over wide 
areas, and this in some cases for several centuries on end without 
a relapse into disunity and anarchy. And, in addition to policing 
the sea-routes and the land-routes within their dominions, they 
materially improved these by building ports for the sea-traffic 
and equipping the roads with bridges and rest-houses and relays 
of post-horses. 

Each of the higher religions was able, at some stage of its 
missionary work, to take advantage of the facilities that one or 
other of the world-empires had provided. Christianity found the 
Roman Empire’s facilities so valuable that even in the Pre-Con- 
stantinian Age, when Christianity was being alternately ignored 
and persecuted by the Roman imperial authorities, Christian 
theologians speculated that God, in the exercise of His provid¬ 
ence, had perhaps arranged that the countries round the Medi¬ 
terranean should be united politically under the Roman Peace on 
the eve of the birth of Jesus in Palestine. This was not, of 
course, the picture as it was seen by the Roman authorities them¬ 
selves. The imperial facilities had been created by the Roman 
Empire and the other world-empires for their own use. They 
had not created these in order to help the missionary religions 
to spread. Indeed, when their attention was caught by the 
missionary religions’ activities, they set themselves, as often as 
not, to thwart them or even to suppress them altogether. This 
was the Roman Empire’s policy towards Christianity during the 
pre-Constantinian phase of their encounter with each other. 
Even the Caliphate, which had been created by Muslims and 
was ruled by Muslims, was not eager to promote the conversion 
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to Islam of the surtax-paying non-Muslim majority of its sub¬ 
jects. It preferred surtax-payers to converts. The attitude of 
the Persian Empire towards Zoroastrianism and Judaism was 
more benevolent; and there are at least tlnee world-rulers— 
Ashoka, Kanishka, and Constantine—who have each earned undy¬ 
ing fame by becoming enthusiastic patrons of one of the world- 
religions and deliberately mobilising the resources of his empire 
in suppoit of it. Ashoka made the Maury a Empire serve Thera- 
vada Buddhism; Kanishka made the Kushan Empire serve 
Mahayana Buddhism; Constantine made the Homan Empire 

serve Christianity. 

* 

Thus the world-empires’ furtherance of the world-religions’ 
purposes was in some cases unintentional and in other cases 
deliberate; but, in any case, the institutions of these two kinds 
were natural partners, because they had important things in 
common. The world-religions and the world-empires resembled 
each other in being attempts—though these on different planes 
—to unite the whole of mankind in a single all-embracing com¬ 
munity. They also resembled each other in being reactions to 
a disaster and in being constnictive attempts to retrieve it. 

This antecedent disaster was tire miscarriage of the early 
regional civilisations. The cause of this miscarriage had been 
domestic conflict; and the source of this conflict had been dis¬ 
unity. The early civilisations, like our civilisation today, had 
been partitioned, on the political plane, among a number of sove¬ 
reign independent local states. These states had been at liberty 
to go’to war with each other; and the wars into which they were 
drawn by the inevitable clashes between their respective local 
interests tended to become progressively more destructive. The 
moral devastation was even greater than the material, and it was 
much harder to repair. The world-empires were attempts to 
put a stop to this evil by a remedy that was on the same plane 
as the evils superficial origin. The empires imposed peace on 
the pugnacious local states by either liquidating them or subor- 
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dinating them to one of their number which transformed itself 
into a world-state by emerging from the series cf inter-state wars 
as the sole survivor. The remedy sought by the world-religions 
came nearer to the heart of the matter. The founders and pro¬ 
pagators of the world-religions saw that the political source of 
ruinous inter-state warfare had an ethical origin, and that there¬ 
fore the only effective cure would be one on the ethical level. 
The cure that they found was to help men and women indivi¬ 
dually to enter into direct communion with absolute spiritual 
Reality and to live in harmony with it. This spiritual quest is, 
I believe, common to all the higher religions, though, as we 
know, they have differed from each other, and differed great!}, 
both in their visions of Reality and in their prescriptions fox the 
leading of a holy life. 

I have already noted that none of the world-religions and 
none of the world-empires has ever, so far, become a world-wide 
community in the literal sense of embracing the entire living 
generation of mankind. A literally world-wide community has 
become a practical possibility—and at the same time an urgent 
necessity—for the first time in our day, when modem technology 
has succeeded in annihilating distance/ In our present situa¬ 
tion, nothing short of union on a world-wide scale can save the 
human race from self-destruction. This task that confronts us 
in our time is as difficult as it is urgent. We shall therefore be 
wise to help ourselves by learning, and applying, any lessons that 
our predecessors* experience seems to offer to us. 

One lesson is, I think, clear. In the Atomic Age, world 
unity on any plane cannot be achieved by the military method 
that was employed by the founders of all the world-empires in 
the past. Even in the age of bow-and-arrows warfare, the moral 
and material cost of unifying the World politically by means of 
war and conquest was prohibitively high. Every time that unity 
was imposed by this method—even on the less-than-world-wide 
-scale of these so-called world-empires—the society that condem- 
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ned itself to this barbarous ordeal inflicted irreparable damage 
on itself in the process. A fortiori in the Atomic Age any attempt 
to unite mankind by force would result, not in the union of 
mankind, but in its self-annihilation. Therefore, today, the only 
practicable way of working for union—and this on tine political 
plane among others—is the missionary religions' method of per¬ 
suasion. In an age in which our political ideals are democratic 
and our society is gigantic , persuasion is bound to use the tech¬ 
nique of mass-appeal: that is to say, propaganda. We shall have 
to be on our guard to make sure that a technique which is so 
open to abuse shall be used only in a legitimate way. But the 
risk of illegitimate propaganda is a minor one compared to the 
risk of atomic war. 

Though the world-religions and the world-empires have all 
fallen far short of becoming literally world-wide, each of them 
has been coextensive with the whole World in the subjective 
sense of seeming and feeling world-wide to its adherents or sub¬ 
jects. Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Christianity, for instance, 
have each been the world-religion for Hindus, Buddhists, Mus¬ 
lims, and Christians respectively, though all these four religions 
have actually co-existed side by side. Similarly, the Chinese 
Empire was, for its subjects, ‘all that is under Heaven/ at a time 
when the Roman Empire was, for its subjects, ‘the whole inha¬ 
bited world’. These two empires were, both of them, world- 
states in the subjective sense, though they were each others con¬ 
temporaries on the face of the same planet. Though each of 
them believed itself to be world-encompassing, they co-existed 
for a quarter of a millennium without closer contact than an 
occasional brush between the tips of their respective antennae. 
Nevertheless, it is worth our while to make a psychological study 
of the very genuine feeling of being member? of'a world-com¬ 
munity that has played so important a part in the experience of 
the subjects of the world-empires and the adherents of the world- 
religions. Here we have foretastes of what it will feel like in the 
future to be a member of a united human family. And this pre- 
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view of our future situation has a practical interest for us* The 
achievement of literally world-wide union, if and when w T e do 
achieve this, will solve some of our problems; but, in solving 
these, it is sure also to create new problems for us. Some valu¬ 
able light on these may be thrown for us by our predecessors 
experience. 

The world-empires and the world-religions have been suc¬ 
cessive attempts to retrieve the disastrous miscarriage of the 
early regional civilisations, and these would-be remedies for 
social disaster are two milestones on the road towards the uni¬ 
fication of mankind. But it is not only the breakdown of civili- ( 
sations that has propelled mankind towards unity. The ante-, 
cedent rise of the civilisations was, itself, the first step in the 1 
movement towards unification to which the subsequent breaks 
downs of these civilisations gave a further impetus. 

I think it would be ti*ue to say that disunity is the prime 
cause of all the great disasters that mankind has inflicted on 
itself since civilisation began. The cause of this disunity has 
been our unmitigated attachment to local roots—our unqualified 
allegiance to local communities. This isjtill the chief obstacle 
to union today, when union has become more urgent than it has 
ever been before. These inordinate local attachments are a 
survival—an obstinate and dangerous survival—of the conditions 
in w T luch the more advanced, part of the human race was living 
in the age immediately preceding the emergence of the earliest 
of the civilisations about 5000 years ago. 

The greatest revolution in the economic and social condi¬ 
tions of human life so far has been the invention of agriculture; 
and the practice of agriculture has had the effect of chaining a 
woman to her yam-patch and a man to his paddy-field. The 
food-gatherers and hunters of the Prc-Agricultural Age were 
^relatively free from local attachments, as the modern industrial 
worker also is. In contrast to both, the peasant is immobilised 
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by the veiy nature of the work through which he makes his 
living. For the peasant, as you know well, his local village-com¬ 
munity is his world. Ilis horizon is set by its narrow hounds. 
And all the local communities of the Age of the Civilisations 
have been village-communities writ large. Their citizens’ menta¬ 
lity has continued to be the mentality of the village, even when 
these latterday local communities have been on the scale of 
present-day India, China, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States. 

Civilisation has been a movement towards plucking up these 
local roots and thus setting human beings free for eventually 
achieving union—a union that cannot, without disaster, stop short 
of embracing the whole of mankind. An eminent American an¬ 
thropologist, Robert Rcdfield, has declared that "civilisation is de- 
racination*. And this is surely true. The first step, so far known, 
towards the deracination of the peasantry was the foundation of 
the oldest city so far known: I mean the city of Jericho in the 
Jordan valley. Since then, the uprooting process of urbanisation 
has gone forward until, in our time, the whole habitable surface 
of the globe is becoming one single continuous city. Though, 
in point of numbers, the World’s peasantry is still by far the 
largest of the occupational groups among which mankind is dis¬ 
tributed, die peasant has already ceased to be the typical kind of 
worker; the industrial worker tending a machine has already 
replaced the peasant in this role, and the most typical kind of 
machine-tender today is not the man or woman looking after a 
stationary machine in a factory; it is the driver of some kind of 
mechanical vehicle on land or sea or in the air. Thus, after 
having been temporarily immobilised by the invention of agri¬ 
culture, mankind is now once more on the move. This move¬ 
ment is a movement towards world-wide unity. We have been 
moving towards this goal for at least five thousand years by now. 
VXet our social mentality is still that of the Neolithic Age. We 
still behave as if we were the inhabitants of so many isolated 
agricultural village-communities. 
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Next to tlic fundamental human infirmity of self-ecntredncss ? 
this anachronistic survival of Neolithic-minded local attachments 
is, I should say, the chief cause of the great disasters of the 
Age of the Civilisations. Now that we have entered the Atomic 
Age, this anachronistic way of feeling and thinking has become 
deadly. Union or self-destruction has now come to be the choice 
before mankind. We can no longer postpone taking the grave 
decision that is to answer the question whether we are to be 
or not to be. 




INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD UNITY 


My subject in this third and concluding lecture is a delicate 
one for a foreigner. I have to try to deal with it f because it is 
an indispensable part of my general subject. But today I shall 
be haunted by a consciousness of temerity. I shall be handling, 
from the outside, things of which my audience has an inside 
view and comprehension. These are tilings that are parts of 
your own experience, personal and national. Some of these 
things are also important and controversial, and are therefore 
things of the kind that stirs peoples feelings. So today, parti¬ 
cularly, I shall be feeling more trepidation, even than before, 
in addressing this audience. 

I want to take up three points. They are all, I think, ob¬ 
vious, but that does not, of course, in itself, make them not worth 
considering. My first point is that India occupies a key position 
in the World, and has always done so, ever since civilisation 
first began to fan out, east and west, from its original birthplace 
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in what is now Iraq. My second point is that India is an epitome 
of the present-day World, Some of the principal problems con¬ 
fronting the whole human race today are conspicuously present 
inside India's frontiers, and are being wrestled with today, as 
Indian national problems, by the people of India and by the 
Indian Government. My third point is that in India there is an 
attitude towards life, and an approach to the handling of human 
affairs, that answer to the needs of the present situation—and 
this not only inside India, but in the World as a whole. I will 
discuss these points one by one, 

India's key position simply needs pointing out. The facts 
speak for themselves; so they need exposition only, not demon¬ 
stration. India is the central link in a chain of regional civili¬ 
sations that extends from Japan in the far north-east to Ireland 
in the far north-west. Between these two extremities, the chain 
sags down southwards in a festoon that dips below the Equator 
in Indonesia. This chain of comparatively ancient Old-World 
civilisations had a name of its own in the Ancient Greek langu¬ 
age, The Greeks called it collectively the Oikoumene, meaning 
the inhabited part of the World, and they gradually became 
acquainted with its extent. Since the time of the Alexandrian 
Greek geographer Ptolemy in the second century of the Christian 
Era, the Oikoumene has, of course, greatly enlarged its area. It 
has incorporated Russia, Northern Europe, the Americas, Tropi¬ 
cal Africa, Australia, New Zealand. Today it embraces all the 
habitable and traversable parts of the Earths surface, and this 
includes almost the whole of its surface under modem techno¬ 
logical conditions. But, throughout these changes, India has 
retained the central position in which she found herself as soon 
as civilisation spread eastwards into China and westwards into 
Europe. 

It is not, of course, only in a geographical sense that India 
is in a key position. At the present moment, for instance, it is 
widely recognised that India holds the balance In the world-wide 
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competition between rival ideologies. Today the parliamentary 
form of democracy has a hold in Asia because India has made 
his way of political life her own. If India were to change her 
mind over this, the effect would bo felt, not just in India itself, 
but all round the shores of the Indian Ocean and in the heart 
of Asia and Africa. However, politics is one of the more super¬ 
ficial of Man’s activities. Religion cuts far deeper, and, at the 
religious level, India has not been a recipient; she has been a 
giver. About half the total number of the living higher religions 
are of Indian origin. About half the human race today adheres 
to either Hinduism or Buddhism. India has also been a major 
force in the World’s history in the very different field of econo¬ 
mics. Consider the economic history of the Persian Empire 
from the reign of Darius I onwards; of the Graeco-Roman World 
after the opening up of the sea-route between the Indus delta 
and Egypt in the second century b.c.,* of mediaeval Christendom 
after the rise of Venice; and of the modem Western World since 
Vasco da Gama made his landfall at Calicut: in each of these 
cases you will find that the story becomes intelligible only when 
you have taken into account the Indian factor in it. As for the 
field of politics, India has been the site of no less than four of 
those empires that will, I believe, be recognised in retrospect to 
have been experimental models for a world-state in the literal 
sense. Two of these, tire Maurya and the Gupta Empire, were 
built and maintained wholly by Indian hands; and the Mughal 
and the British Empire in India, too, could not have been either 
built or maintained if their non-Indian originators had not been 
able to enlist the aid of Indian po^djutors on a large scale, 

I will touch next on some of those world-wide problems of 
our time with which India, among other regions, is confronted, 
and which India is seeking to solve for herself in Indian ways. 
The Indian handling of these common problems of mankind is a 
matter of great interest for the rest of the World, because the 
Indian approach and the Indian experience may be instructive 
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for people in other countries in which the same problems have 
to be grappled with. 

In my second lecture I said something about the agricultural 
phase of culture — labelled "Neolithic* by the archaeologists— 
which immediately preceded the rise of the earliest of the civili¬ 
sations in "tlie Fertile Crescent* in South-West Asia. When a 
new level of culture is achieved, it does not abolish the preced¬ 
ing stratum. It superposes itself on it; and the older stratum 
remains in existence, overlaid but not obliterated. The civilisa¬ 
tion of the past five thousand years has been carried on the Neo¬ 
lithic peasantry’s backs. It has weighed as heavily on them as 
the Pyramids, built by peasant labour, weigh upon the bosom of 
Mother Earth—the goddess whom the same hard-working pea¬ 
santry has made fruitful by its agricultural labours. In the 
course of 5000 years the peasantry has become accustomed, and 
indeed almost resigned, to being exploited in order to provide 
for an urban ruling minority the amenities of a civilisation in 
which the productive peasantry lias been given no share. The 
Worlds peasantry has gone on living at a standard just above 
the starvation level while the surplus of its production has been 
wrung from it in order to create and destroy one civilisation 
after another. The peasantry’s depressing experience of life in 
the Age of the Civilisations has made them apathetic and 
passive. They have learnt to take their hard life as they find it, 
without dreaming of the possibility that they might have it in 
their power to change their life for the better by their own 
action. 


Till lately, perhaps, die peasants passivity was in consonance 
with the facts. The prospect of an improvement in their con¬ 
dition did not dawn until the civilisation that had weighed on 
them like an incubus began at last to become economically pro¬ 
ductive instead of parasitic; and this did not begin to happen 
until the outbreak of the Industrial Revolution, not more than 
200 years ago. Technological advance has so far been achieved 
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in spurts, with long intervals of technological stagnation in bet¬ 
ween. The first of these spurts was the chipping of a stone into 
the earliest tool by some hominid or pre-hominid predecessor of 
ours. The next was the invention of agriculture, which, together 
with the domestication of animals, brought the Neolithic culture 
into existence. After that, in the transitional age that heralded 
the emergence of civilisation in the Old World, there was an¬ 
other spate of inventions: for instance, the wheel, the sail, the 
plough, metallurgy. But the subsequent emergence of civilisa¬ 
tion was not a further technological revolution, and was not 
accompanied by one. It was, of course, a revolution, and a pro¬ 
digious one, but the innovations that it made in human life were 
in the sphere, not of technology, but of social and political 
organisation. 

Civilisations political master-stroke was its commandeering 
of the surplus of peasant production that was left over when the 
food-producer had been allowed to retain just enough of his 
product to keep himself and his family alive. Civilisation ap- 
j plied this commandeered surplus to the maintenance of a privi¬ 
leged minority of the population. This minority was privileged 
in being exempted fiom taking a share in die daily round and 
common task of food-production and manufacture and trade, on 
which the rest of the population was engaged full-time. The 
minority was thus given leisure for other pursuits; and a mino¬ 
rity of this minority, which chose to spend its leisure on creative 
work, has to its credit the achievements of civilisation up to date, 
while the majority of the same minority has to its discredit 
civilisations crime and follies. The pertinent point is, however, 
that even the creative minority of the privileged minority of 
mankind in the Age of the Civilisations allowed technological 
progress to stand still for nearly 5000 years. During those five 
millennia, the leisured minority's hearts and minds were set on 
other things: for instance, architecture, the visual arts, poetry, 

\ astronomy, war, and sumptuous living for the few who could 
| afford it. The pyramids at Gizah and the palaces at Agra, 
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Peking, and Versailles are political monuments of the ruling 
minority’s spirit, while its religious aspirations are represented 
by such monuments as Angkor Wat, Borobudur, the Altar and 
Temple of Heaven at Peking, the cathedrals at Durham and 
Chaitres, and the exquisite buildings on the Acropolis at Athens 
(though these last were built with misappropriated funds levied 
on allies of Athens whom Athens had wrongfully reduced to the 
condition of subjects held down by force). 

It is only within the last 200 years that the leisured minority 
created by civilisation has turned its attention seriously to tech¬ 
nology, It is only within our own lifetime that the consequent 
fresh spurt of technological advance has gone to lengths which 
are making it feasible at last to give a fair share in the amenities 
of civilisation to the whole of mankind. 

This is the present situation in the World as a whole and 
in India in particular. A very large contingent of the Worlds 
hundreds of thousands of peasant village-communities is con¬ 
tained within the frontiers of India; and the noble enterprise of 
at last giving the peasantry their due has been taken in hand by 
the Indian people and their government. During my last visit 
to India before this, I had some glimpses of the working of the 
Community Development Plan in Bengal, in the Tamil State, 
and in the Panjab, I imagine that the essential point in this 
enterprise is to help the peasantry to help themselves. I also 
imagine that helping them to help themselves means primarily 
kindling in them fresh sparks of hope, confidence, determination, 
and zest. These are, I suppose, the necessary spiritual primings 
for firing the peasantry to make pioneer experiments in elemen¬ 
tary material self-help. And these material improvements are, 
in their turn, a necessary enabling condition for the achievement 
of further non-material progress. I have some idea of the im¬ 
mensity of the task to which India has here set her hand. So 
great a revolution on so vast a scale is, no doubt, bound to suffer 
some disappointing delays and even set-backs. Meanwhile, the 
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fortunes of your Community Development Plan in India are a 
matter of very great interest and concern to the rest of the 
World as well. The World's eyes are fixed on what India is 
doing in this field, because India is trying to set the peasantry 
on the move again by stimulating them, not by coercing them. 
India’s success or failure in this enterprise will be an augury for 
the success or failure of the enterprise in the World as a whole; 
and the redemption of the Worlds too long exploited peasantrv 
is one of the necessary preliminaries to the establishment of a 
genuine world-community. 

The population problem is another major present-day world- 
problem which is a regional Indian problem as well. Population 
is increasing at an inordinate rate now as a result of our having 
succeeded in reducing the Worlds death-rate without having 
achieved, up to date, a proportionate reduction of the birth-rate. 
I need not dwell on this problem today since I touched on it 
in my first lecture. All that I need say further is that the Indian 
Government is surely to be congratulated on having set a good 
example to other governments. The Indian Government has 
faced this problem frankly and has been taking practical action 
for trying to cope with it. It is a titanic educational enterprise 
to try to convince millions of wives and husbands that they can, 
and should, limit the number of their children. The Govern¬ 
ment of India is embarking on this enterprise without letting 
itself be obstructed by superstition. I hope this example will 
inspire other governments to summon up the courage to do the 
same. There is a task here that mankind cannot afford to fight 
shy of. 

There is another problem that has been India’s for perhaps 
more than 3000 years by now, and that has become a world-wide 
problem as a result of the overseas expansion of some of the 
North-West European peoples within the last three centuries 
and a half. I am speaking, of course, of the social and ethical 
problem created by the institution of apartheid—a Dutch coun- 
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terpurt of the Portuguese word caste and the Sanskrit word vama. 

The origin of this institution is evident. It has been a con¬ 
sequence of sudden encounters between fractions of mankind , 
differing markedly, at the date of their meeting, in their culture 
and in their physique. This intermingling of peoples differing 
from each other in one or both of these two ways lias been 
brought about in some cases by one community’s conquering 
another, and in other cases by one community’s forcibly import¬ 
ing members of the other community as slaves. A classical 
example of intermingling through conquest is the progressive 
conquest of a large part of this sub-continent by Aryan-speaking 
barbarians from Central Asia dining and after the latter cen¬ 
turies of the second millennium b.c. A classical example of in¬ 
termingling through the importation of slaves is the colonisation 
of the south-eastern section of the United States during the 
quarter of a millennium ending in the civil war of 1861-5. In 
both these cases—and, of course, in other cases as well: for in¬ 
stance, in South Africa—the intermingled communities have been 
segregated by the fiat of whichever of them has been the domi¬ 
nant one. Being dominant, of course, docs not necessarily 
involve being either more numerous or more civilised. The so- 
called ‘Poor Whites’ in the United States and in South Africa 
might find it difficult to convince the rest of the World that they 
were more civilised than their fellow-countrymen of African 
origin, and it looks as if the Aryan invaders of India must have 
been less civilised, as well as less numerous, than the heirs of 
the Indus Culture whom the Aryan conquerors reduced to the 
status of an inferior caste. The vast majority of the present 
population of this sub-continent must be descended from the 
Aryans’ predecessors and victims, and can have in its veins few 
drops, or none, of the Aryans’ barbarian blood. 

I happen myself to be of doubly barbarian origin. My 
family comes from one of those eastern counties of England 
That received a double dose of barbarian invasion after the col- 
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lapse of the Roman Empire in the West. As if the English bar¬ 
barian invasion had not been enough of a calamity, this unfortu¬ 
nate derelict fragment of the Roman Empire suffered a second 
barbarian invasion at the hands of the Danes. I am a bit of 
jetsam from the Danish second wave of barbarian invasion. My 
surname gives tell-tale evidence of my Danish barbarian lineage. 
Any members of this audience who happen to be Panjabis will 
have a fellow-feeling for me, because the Panjab, like Lincoln¬ 
shire, lias been drenched by more than one wave of Aryan - 
speaking and Iranian-speaking barbarian invaders. 

The Aryan-speaking and the Teutonic-speaking peoples are 
the two extreme wings of the huge Indo-European-speaking 
horde that has invaded the Oikoumene within the last three or 
four thousand years. Why is it that these two groups, in parti¬ 
cular, have been so acutely race-conscious? Why have they also 
Jbeen so illiberal in segregating themselves from their fellow- 
countrymen of other faces, and depressing these to an inferior 
status, wherever the Teutons and the Aryas have had the power? 
Our common Teuton-Aryan race-consciousness cannot he a con¬ 
sequence of the common origin of our mother-tongues. There is 
no logical connexion between language and political behaviour, 
and anyway there are other peoples whose languages are Indo- 
European, like ours, but whose record, in this matter of race¬ 
feeling, is very much better than ours is. I am thinking here 
particularly of the Latin-speaking peoples, and, among them, 
above all, of the Spaniards and the Portuguese. These, too, 
have exposed themselves to the temptation to which the Teutons 
and the Aryas have succumbed. The Spaniards and the Portu¬ 
guese, like us, have conquered foreign populations that differed 
from them greatly in race and in culture, and they, too, have 
imported African slaves, as the American English-speaking 
Teutons have done. Yet, in the same situation, they have not 
behaved in the same inhuman way. 

I can illustrate my point from personal experiences. I once 
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had the honour of receiving a degree from the Rector of the 
University of Mexico. He had not, I believe, any European 
blood in his veins, but he was an eminent physicist and, what is 
moie, a man with a distinguished character and a remarkable 
personality. It was obvious to me that his professors were proud 
to serve under him. Most of them \Vere of mixed race; some 
may have been wholly European in origin; but there was evid¬ 
ently a complete absence of race-consciousness in the relations 
between the professors and the Rector, I have not visited Brazil, 
but I saw something of the Brazilian delegation to the Paris 
peace conference of 1946: they and the British delegation, on 
which I was serving, were living in the same hotel. I have also 
seen a battalion of the Brazilian Army in the international force 
in the Gaza strip in Palestine. What I noticed about the Brazi¬ 
lians—both the soldiers and the civil servants—was that, in this 
Portuguese-speaking nation, there was the same variety of racial 
make-up, and the same freedom from race-consciousness and 
race-prejudice, that I had observed in Mexico. I have not visited 
Goa, though I have met Goanese residents in India. I should 
like to know something about race-relations in Goa too. 

What is the origin of the Spanish-speaking and Portuguese- 
speaking peoples* relative freedom from race-prejudice? Perhaps 
it is a legacy from the centuries during which most of what is 
now Spain and Portugal was under Muslim rule. Certainly the 
ruling Muslim minority there showed ncy race-prejudice in its 
dealings with its Latin subjects, and this liberality in matters 
of race is surely characteristic of Muslims everywhere. If I 
am right, it is the influence of Islam that has moved the Sikhs to 
ignore caste-distinctions. The Spaniards and Portuguese may 
have learnt the same lesson from lire same source. Would it be 
fair to draw the following distinction between the social effects 
of Hinduism on the one hand and of Islam and Roman Catholic 
Christianity on the other? Islam and Catholicism break down 
the barriers of race-feeling when peoples who differ in race be¬ 
come co-religionists. By contrast Hinduism does not divide its 
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adherents so militantly as Islam and Christianity divide their 
adherents from the followers of other religions. But Hinduism 
also does not unite Indians of different castes, as Islam, Christia¬ 
nity, and Sikhism do. 

Today there are two peoples in the World in which racial 
segregation is a problem. One of them is Africa—that is to say, 
those African territories in which there is a dominant European 
minority in the population. In South Africa, Central Africa, and 
Kenya, this minority is a Teutonic-speaking one. In Algeria, 
however, it is Latin-speaking; and I am sorry that the French 
and partly ex-Spanish minority in Algeria is reacting in the 
Dutch and English way. The other place where the problem is 
still serious is, of course, India. 

Under the British regime in India the descendants of the 
Aryan conquerors of India had the experience of being treated 
in more or less the same way in which their own ancestors had 
treated their conquered Indian subjects. Perhaps this experience 
has been one of the things that have stimulated the people and 
the Government of India, since the transfer of power, to take 
this formidable problem in hand and to aim at nothing short of 
a thorough solution of it. Not that India needed any prompting 
from outside, After all, caste distinctions were ignored, 2500 
years ago, by tire Buddha, and the Buddha is, I suppose, the 
greatest of all Indians so far. In our own time, the greatest of 
all Indians has been the Mahatma Gandhi. And, when the Ma¬ 
hatma and the Buddha speak with one voice, we are surely 
hearing the voice of India herself. 

It is a formidable undertaking to eradicate an institution 
that has been fortified by thousands of years of use and wont 
and that has come to be a part of daily life. The problem has, 
of course, to be dealt with by legislation, and I know something 
about the legislation that has been enacted. I know that it is 
courageously radical. But the race-problem is like the popula- 
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lion-problem in being one that cannot be solved solely by gov¬ 
ernmental action. In order to solve it, millions of minds have to \ 
he convinced and millions of hearts have to be converted. This } 
is a Inure task of self-education, and it is hound to take time. 

In this connexion, I recall, with pleasure and with hope, a 
visit that I paid in 1956 to the National War Academy in Shivaji s 
country in Maharashtra. Caste-distinctions, I found, were 
ignored there deliberately, and, so I understood, without this, 
producing any friction. I was particularly struck by the fact 
that die Commandant—a distinguished Indian soldier from the 
U.P —was, by religion, a Muslim. These were happy auguries 
for the success of India’s present chive to solve the race-problem 
within her own borders. I believe you are going to solve it here; 
and, if you do, the good effects wall be felt not only in India but 
in Africa and North America as well. 

A fourth problem that is India’s as well as the Worlds is 
the problem of linguistic nationalism. I touched on this, too, 
yesterday, and need not say much more about it now. It is worth, 
bearing in mind that the emergence of this problem is part of tlie^ 
price of the introduction of democracy, and it is also perhaps^ 
worth noticing that in this matter—which involves a potential 
threat to national unity—China has been more fortunate than 
India. To begin with, a single language is spoken all over China;, 
the local linguistic differences are no more than dialectical. It 
is true that they are great enough to make it impossible for 
Chinese speaking different dialects to understand each other. 
Eut a single dialect, the so-called mandarin’, is spoken every¬ 
where except along the south-east and south coasts. ‘Mandarin’* 
can have no competitor for the role of being accepted as the 
national language; and the proportion of the total poulation that 
has to learn mandarin artificially is small. The great majority 
of Chinese speak it as their mother-tongue. In India, on the 
other hand, the people who speak Hindi as their mother-tongue 
do not have the same numerical preponderance in the total 
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population; and, in the second place, Hindi lias no affinity at 
all with the Dravidian languages of the South. Hindi is, of 
course, a member of the same family of languages as the English 
that I am speaking to you now; and it is just as remote, lingui¬ 
stically, from the Dravidian family as English is* Considering 
these linguistic facts, it seems obvious that the Indian people can¬ 
not afford to let local linguistic nationalism get out of hand. 

It is now time for me to say something about the last of 
my three points. I suggested, you may remember, that there is, 
as I see it, a characteristic Indian attitude towards life and ap¬ 
proach to the handling of human affairs. I also suggested that 
these Indian ways may be of very great value to the World as a 
whole in the situation in which mankind now finds itself. 

One Indian virtue has impressed me greatly and touched 
me deeply is the Indian peoples freedom from rancour. When 
you, the people of India, find yourselves forced to struggle with 
other people — and there are situations in which this cannot be 
avoided—you manage, so it seems to me, to do this without letting 
yourselves fall into hating your adversaries. A recent example 
is the spirit in which you conducted your successful struggle 
with my country for your country’s independence. And, when 
once a struggle is over, you certainly do not brood over the past 
or nurse grievances. I could give quite a number of illustrations 
of this unresentful Indian spirit from my own experience, but I 
need merely call attention to what is going on at this moment 
in this place. An Englishman is speaking to you, at your invita¬ 
tion, in memory of an Indian of Muslim religion in whose honour 
you have founded this lectureship. Well, who have been the 
latest invaders of India? The English have been the latest of 
all; the Muslim the latest but one. 

When, on my last visit to Delhi, I was standing by Gandhijis 
shrine, to pay reverence to him, I was thinking to myself: Has 
there ever been another case in which a leader in a successful 
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struggle for political liberation has been a benefactor, not only 
to his own people* but also to the nation from whose rule he has 
helped his own people to free themselves? Gandhiji made it 
impossible for the people of my country to go on ruling India, 
and at the same time he did this in a way that made it possible 
for the British to withdraw without irretrievable discredit or 
disgrace. I should say that Gandhiji’s service to my country has 
been not much less great than his service to his own country. I 
do not think this is an exaggeration. It is comparatively easy to 
take possession of an empire; but it is fearfully difficult to give 
up possession when once it has been {required. When a govern¬ 
ment meets with resistance* however legitimate morally, it is so 
easy for it to fall into trying to maintain its authority by force; 
and, if once the struggle has taken a violent form, there is no 
happy way out for either party, and no creditable way either, 
for the ruling party at any rate. This has been one of the com¬ 
monest tragedies of history. Gandhiji saved Britain, as well as 
India, from that, and he did it by inspiring the people of India 
to keep the struggle on a spiritual plane that was above the level 
of mere politics. 


A great soul is unique; he makes a contribution that no-one 
else could have made to the achievement of mankind’s spiritual 
objectives. But he acts by mo\Tng other people, and, unless 
these are able and willing to respond to him in his own spirit, 
his greatness will not find its opportunity to come to full fruition. 
Let us imagine that Gandhiji had been bom, not in India, but 
in Ancient Greece. The Ancient Greeks were passionate in their 
feelings, and they acted on these passionate feelings recklessly. 
By their unselfcontrolled violence, they brought to destruction 
the brilliant civilisation that they had created. So I think even 
Gandhiji might have been considerably frustrated if he had had 
to do his work in Ancient Greece. What I am suggesting is, 
you see, that the triumph of non-violent non-cooperation has 
been a joint triumph of Gandhis spirit and the Indian people’s 
spirit. The two were in unison; and the spirit in the Indian 
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people that responded to the spirit in Gandhi was the expression 
of a very old Indian tradition. This spirit was already active in 
the sixth century b.c.; it inspired the Buddha and Mahavira, as 
well as the Hindu saints and sages who were their contem¬ 
poraries. 

Non-violent revolution is, I should say, a characteristic 
Indian accomplishment. Already, since its success in settling the 
political issue between India and Britain, it has found a new 
field of action in India’s domestic life. I am referring, of course, 
to the Bhudan movement. And then, if one looks back into the 
past, one finds Ashoka acting in the same spirit, as I recalled in 
the first of these lectures. One finds him substituting religious 
propaganda for military aggression as his instrument for unifying 
the World. 

As I have noted already, Ashoka did not have the incentive 
of living in the Atomic Age. Gandhiji did not have it either. 
His life-work had almost been completed and his policy of non¬ 
violence had been consistently put into practice for many years 
past, by the year 1945, in which the atom bombs were dropped 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. But we who are still alive are now 
living in the full blast of the Atomic Age. In this hurricane of 
annihilating material power, mankind will not be able to save 
itself from self-destruction unless we all of us manage to practice 
non-violence in our relations with our fellow-men. We have to 
practice it in the teeth of provocation—however wanton and 
however deliberate the provocation may seem, in our eyes, to 
be. We all know how difficult this is. You, the people of India, 
are finding it difficult at this moment in your relations with 
China. But you have incurred a rather formidable obligation 
both to Gandhiji and to history—I mean, the obligation to go on 
setting an Indian example of non-violence to the rest of the 
World. If India were ever to fail to live up to this Indian ideal 
which is the finest, and therefore the most exacting, legacy in 
your Indian heritage, it would be a poor look-out for mankind 
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as a whole. So a great spiritual responsibility rests on India. 
Your action, whichever way it goes, may do much towards giving 
the spirit of Man a decisive turn for better or for worse—and 
that means a turn towards self-preservation or towards self** 
destruction, seeing that we are now living in the Atomic Age. 

A spirit of nonviolence is a state of feeling inspired by a 
moral ideal But every moral ideal is bound up with some cor¬ 
responding intellectual outlook. And the Indian outlook that, 
as I see it, is the intellectual counterpart of the Indian spirit 
of non-violence is a belief that, for us human beings, there is 
more than one approach to truth and to salvation. By "truth' I 
mean a glimpse of absolute spiritual Reality. By 'salvation' I 
mean attaining harmony in some degree with Reality when one 
lias had a vision of Reality. 

This broad-minded approach to Reality is, I believe, charac¬ 
teristic of India. If I am right, a devout and zealous Shaiva and 
a devout and zealous Vaishnava would each recognise that the 
other was seeking truth and salvation in his own way, each 
might perhaps claim that his own way was the better one, at any 
rate for himself. But he would not maintain that his own way 
was the only way that had any truth or virtue in it. He would 
not contend that his neighbours way was utterly false and 
vicious. He would not dismiss it as being not Hinduism, or as 
being not religion at all. Nor Avould he maintain that liis own 
form of religion had been revealed, once for all, at some parti¬ 
cular time and place. Let me imagine a Shaiva Brahman, who 
prided himself on the purity of his Aryan descent, being told in 
tactless language by an archaeologist that the god now known 
as Shiva had been worshipped in India already, in the Age of 
the Indus Culture of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, centuries be¬ 
fore the first Arya had set foot in India and before the first Brah¬ 
man had performed the first Brahmanical rite here. I do not 
believe that my imaginary Shaiva Brahman would feel as sore 
and as upset as even the most liberal-minded orthodox Christian 
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cleric would be likely to feel if another tactless archaeologist 
were to tell him that, centuries before Jesus was crucified, the 
god who voluntarily sacrificed his life for Man's salvation had 
been worshipped in South-West Asia and in Egypt—and even¬ 
tually in Scandinavia too—under the various names Taxnmuz, 
Adonis, Osiris, Attis, Balder. 

If, again, I am right, this broad-minded Indian mental out¬ 
look in matters of religion is shared with Hinduism by Buddh¬ 
ism. If this is true, it is remarkable, considering that the 
Buddhas followers do attribute to the Buddha a claim to have 
discovered the way of spiritual release for all mankind. This 
claim that Buddhism is the only right way might look like some¬ 
thing Christian or Muslim. Nevertheless, Buddhist practice has 
been broad-minded in the characteristic Indian way. One can 
verify this in Eastern Asia today. In Japan, most people are 
both Buddhists and Shintoists. They resort to Shinto for a mar¬ 
riage service and to Buddhism for a funeral service. The two 
religions co-exist, and they live together amicably. In pro 
Communist China, most people used to be Buddhists, Taoists,- 
and Confucianists simultaneously. North-East Asian Buddhism 
is, of course, the Mahayana. In the South-East Asian countries, 
including Ceylon, Thetavada Buddhism is the national religion 
in the sense in which Christianity can be called the national 
religion of Britain, and Islam of Egypt. Yet, in practice, 
Theravada Buddhism has been, I should say, at least 
of^tfie previous religions of the land as Roman Catholic Chris¬ 
tianity has been in, let us say, Italy. 

Christianity has been more receptive of previous religions 
than its official representatives care to admit. Yet, in spite of 
this mitigating touch of Hindu-mindedness, Christianity presents 
a contrast to the religions and philosophies of Indian origin in 
being, on the whole, exclusive-minded and intolerant-hearted. 
Most Christians believe that their own religion has a monopoly 
of truth and salvation; some Christians feel hostility towards 
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other religions; and some of these, again, have put this Christian 
belief and Christian feeling into action in times past by trying 
to wipe other religions off the map. In showing this militant 
aggressive temper, Christianity is not unique. The same temper 
is characteristic of all those living religions and ideologies that 
have arisen in the section of the Oikoumene that lies to the west 
of India. Intolerance is common to Christianity, Islam, Judaism, 
and Zoroastrianism, and also to the modem Western ideologies 
that have sprung up in a post-Christian environment: I mean 
Fascism, Nazi-ism, Communism. I believe the Zoroastiians have 
grown out of their original militancy since they migrated to 
India. Militancy has been shed by some Christians too, of 
course. I am thinking particularly of the Quakers, with whom 
Gandhiji, I believe, felt some spiritual affinity. But, on the 
whole, aggressive militancy is, I am afraid, characteristic of all 
the religions of the trans-Indus family, in contrast to the catho¬ 
licity of Indian religion and philosophy. 

‘The heart of so great a mystery cannot be reached by one 
road only/ Do you remember which of India’s religious geniuses 
it was who wrote those words? Was it Shankaracliarya? Was 
it Ramanujacharya? Was it Guru Nanak? But you will have 
'seen through the trick that I am pretending to play on you. If 
the author of the sentence that I have just quoted had been an 
Indian, the saying would have been thoroughly in keeping with 
the Indian spiritual tradition. But, in fact, he was not an Indian 
saint or sage; he was a fourth-century-A.D. Roman Senator, 
Quintus Aurelius Symmachus. In Symmachuss time, Christia¬ 
nity was already the official religion of the Roman Empire, but 
Symmachus himself had not become a Christian, and the sent¬ 
ence of his that I have quoted was written by him in the course 
of a correspondence that he was having with the Christian 
bishop Ambrose of Milan. In the last decade but one of the 
fourth century of the Christian era, the Christian Roman Impe¬ 
rial Government was systematically stamping out all non-Chris¬ 
tian forms of religion throughout its dominions. Symmachus 
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was the non-Christian party’s spokesman. The religious strug¬ 
gle was brought to a point by the Governments deciding to 
remove from the Senate House at Rome a statue and altar of the 
goddess Victory which Julius Caesar had placed there more than 
four hundred years back. Ambrose was insisting that the> 
should be removed; Symmachus was pleading that they should 
he respected and be spared. Ambrose won. He had the Gov¬ 
ernments ear, and he had the whole force of its power behind 
him. Symmachus s memorable words did not save the pre- 
Christian religions of the Mediterranean World from being sup¬ 
pressed; but the words have gone on echoing down the centu¬ 
ries, and neither Ambrose nor any of his successors has given 
Symmachus an adequate answer. The Roman Governments 
resort to force was no answer. I cannot imagine Aslioka doing 
what the Roman Emperors Gratian and Theodosius did. 

You will have taken my point. Symmachus s words expres¬ 
sed the spirit of the pre-Christian religions of the Mediterranean 
World. It was the broad-minded and large-hearted spirit that 
also animates Hinduism. I happen to have been educated in 
the pre-Christian literature and culture of Greece and Rome. In 
some ways I feel more at home with this Graeco-Roman way of 
life that Christians call paganism’ than I feel with Christianity, 
though Christianity is my ancestral religion. And, in so far as 
I am at home with the pre-Christian religion and philosophy of 
the Graeco-Roman World, I also find myself at home with Hindu¬ 
ism and Buddhism. My familiarity and sympathy with pre- 
Christian Graeco-Roman religion gives me a key to the under¬ 
standing of present-day religion in India and in Eastern Asia. 
Now, in the regions west of India, Christianity and Islam have 
long since suppressed the earlier religions that once stood there 
for mutual toleration. In China, too, today, the three religions 
and philosophies—one of them of Indian origin—that used to 
co-exist in China are perhaps in danger of being suppressed by 
Communism, a Western ideology that has sprung from Christian 
soil. Today, the large-hearted, broad-minded religious spirit, 
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that was once almost world-wide, survives in India almost alone. 
So it looks as if it were now laid upon India to preserve this 
spiritual heritage as a common treasure for mankind—a treasure 
of inestimable value in the Atomic Age. 

India is not only the heir of her own religious tradition; 
she is also the residuary legatee of the Ancient Mediterranean 
Worlds religious tradition. You hold a brief for Symmachus as 
well as for Ashoka; and you have faithfully executed this trust 
in framing the Indian Union's constitution since independence. 
You have not made the mistake that was made by the Roman 
Emperor Theodosius in the fourth century of the Christian Era 
and by the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb in the seventeenth 
century. You have not made Hinduism the official religion of 
the Indian Union. You have established a secular regime, in 
which the adherents of all religions are on an equal footing with 
each other. Hinduism has refrained from insisting on being 
given a privileged status, and in this act of self-denial it has, I 
should say, been strikingly true to its own spirit. 

As I have been speaking, some vivid visual memories have 
been flashing up in my minds eye. One of these is a mental 
picture of the principal square in the Polish city of Warsaw 
some time in the late nine teen-twenties. In the course of the 
first Russian occupation of Warsaw (1814-1915) the Russians 
had built an Eastern Orthodox Christian cathedral on this cen¬ 
tral spot in the city that had been the capital of the once inde¬ 
pendent Roman Catholic Christian country Poland. The Rus¬ 
sians had done this to give the Poles a continuous ocular demon¬ 
stration that the Russians were now their masters. After the 
reestablishment of Polands independence in 1918, the Poles had 
pulled this cathedral down. The demolition had been completed 
just before the date of my visit. I do not greatly blame the 
Polish Government for having pulled down that Russian church. 
The purpose for which the Russians had built it had been not 
religious but political, and the purpose had also been intention- 
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ally offensive. On the other hand, I do greatly praise the Indian 
Government for not having pulled down Aurangzeb’s mosques: I 
am thinking particularly of two that overlook the ghats at Bena¬ 
res, and of one that crowns Krishna’s hill at Mathura. 

Aurangzeb s purpose in building those three mosques was 
the same intentionally offensive political purpose that moved the 
Russians to build their Orthodox cathedral in the city-centre at 
Warsaw. Those three mosques were intended to signify that an 
Islamic Government was reigning supreme, even over Hinduism’s 
holiest of holy places. I must say that Aurangzeb had a veritable 
genius for picking out provocative sites. Aurangzeb and Philip II 
of Spain are a pair. They are incarnations of the gloomily fana¬ 
tical vein in the Christian-Muslim-Jewish family of religions. 
Aurangzeb—poor wretched misguided bad man—spent a lifetime 
of hard labour in raising massive monuments to his own dis¬ 
credit, Perhaps the Poles were really kinder in destroying the 
Russians' self-discrediting monument in Warsaw than you have 
been in sparing Aurangzeb’s mosques. Anyway, it is Aurangzeb, 
and not the Plindu holy ground on which his mosques are 
planted, that suffers from their very conspicuous presence. 

If Maulana Azad had happened to be Aurangzeb’s contem¬ 
porary, I wonder if he could have prevailed upon the Emperor 
to abandon a policy that brought his empire to ruin, besides dis¬ 
crediting the emperor himself. Aurangzeb did listen to ulama, 
and there have always been liberal-minded, as well as narrow¬ 
minded, representatives of the Islamic theological faculty. Un¬ 
fortunately, it was the wrong kind of 'ulama, not the right kind, 
whose promptings Aurangzeb chose to follow. 

Aurangzeb’s mosques are not outstandingly beautiful works 
of Indian Muslim architecture. But the standard of all Mughal 
works is high. I have noticed the loving care with which tire 
Indian archaeological service looks after such world-famous 
masterpieces as the Taj Mahal and the forts at Agra and here in 
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Shahjehanabad. Not only the Islamic World but the whole 
World ought to feel grateful to India for this. But the careful 
preservation of public monuments is perhaps not so meritorious 
when these are supremely beautiful as it is when they do not 
have this intrinsic appeal. The British rulers of India followed 
their Muslim predecessors’ practice of perpetuating the memory 
of their fleeting presence by leaving monuments behind them. 
Unfortunatly for the British, the style of their epoch in India 
was no longer the Mughal; it was the Victorian Gothic. If any 
of my countrymen still had a say in determining the policy of 
the Indian Ministry of Public Works, I suspect that they might 
press for the demolition of some of these Philistine reminders of 
the British phase in the history of India. But not so the Indian 
authorities. They are, so far as I know, being as tender to these 
British monstrosities as they are to the Taj. This particular 
example of Indian tolerance has moved me to admiration tem¬ 
pered by twinges of excruciation. It is, of course, agreeable for 
the British that their former presence in India should be com* 
memorated visually, but an Indian cricket field is, to my eye, a 
less embarrassing visual record of Britain than, say, the railway 
station at Bombay. 

Well, I suppose these undemolished Victorian Gothic monu¬ 
ments of Britain’s connexion with India do have some value for 
India. They give a fantastic touch to the fabulous variety-in¬ 
unity that is a characteristic product of India s characteristic 
tolerance. Anyway, I feel certain of one thing. This Indian 
appreciation of variety is an object lesson of immense value for 
the rest of the World in our time. I will venture to repeat, just 
once more, a point that I have kept on making. We are living 
in an age in which technology has suddenly annihilated dis¬ 
tance’. This has brought all the Worlds local cultures, religions, 
and races within point-blank range of each other, with the atomic 
weapon now in people's hands. Physically we are now all neigh¬ 
bours, but psychologically we are still strangers to each other. 
We have never been so conscious of our variety as we are now 
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that we have come to such close quarters. How are we going to 
react? Are we going to let this consciousness of our variety 
make us fear and hate each other? In that event, we should be 
dooming ourselves to wipe each other out. Or are we going to 
learn to live together like a single family? This is the only 
alternative to mutual destruction; but, to achieve this high de¬ 
gree of amity, we have to value the variety of our human herit¬ 
age. We have not merely to appreciate our neighbours’ dis¬ 
tinctive contributions. We have to love these as precious parts 
of mankinds common treasure. And wc have to love our neigh¬ 
bours themselves as precious members of a human family which 
is now exposed to the common danger of being wiped out by 
atomic warfare. This is why India’s conspicuous achievement 
of variety-in-unity is of world-wide importance. 

I have one last point to make. To my mind it is more im¬ 
portant than any other. Gandhiji had a vast amount of daily 
business to transact Under present-day conditions, that is the 
fate of any leader of any great movement. Yet Gandhiji was 
never too busy to withdraw temporarily from business affairs 
for recurrent periods of contemplation. If he had not made 
this his practice, he would not, I suppose, have been able to go 
on doing his business, because his spells of contemplation were 
the source of his inexhaustible spiritual strength. In setting 
apart those times for contemplation, Gandhiji was being time, 
not only to himself, but to India. His practice on this point is 
something that is characteristic of the Indian tradition. 

Today the Indian people have many urgent and exacting 
practical tasks to carry out. I am thinking, for example, of the 
mass of practical work required by die Community Development 
Plan. The raising of the Indian peasantry’s material standard of 
living is not a materialistic objective. It is one of prime spiri¬ 
tual importance, because it is a necessary enabling condition for 
spiritual activity. But Gandhijis example shows that it is possi¬ 
ble to do arduous practical work without allowing ones spiritual 
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life to be smothered and choked by the cares of the World. More 
than that, Gandhiji demonstrated that spiritual activity is the 
well-spring of practical activity, and that this inspiration is what 
makes practical activity bear fruit and not work havoc. 

This is, I believe, the greatest lesson that India has to teach 
the present-day World. Western Christendom did recognise and 
practice the virtue of contemplation to some extent in the West¬ 
ern Middle Ages. Since then, we have almost entirely lost tills 
spiritual art, and our loss is serious, because the art of contem¬ 
plation is really another name for the art of living. So now 
we turn to India. This spiritual gift, that makes Man human, 
is still alive in Indian souls. Go on giving the World Indian 
examples of it. Nothing else can do so much to help mankind to 
save itself from self-destruction. 



